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Y summer bulbs are meant those which can be preserved in the house in a dry state during 

the winter, and then, being planted in open ground in the spring, will bloom during the sum- 
The principal bulbs to be treated in this way are the Gladiolus, 

the Tuberose, the Tiger-flower, and the Jacobean Lily. To these 

may be added the Dahlia, which, although not, strictly speak- 

ing, a bulb, being a tuber, yet requires the same treat- 


mer. 


ment. 


This class of bulbs is of very easy manage- 
ment, and adds greatly to the beauty of our gar- 
Prominent among them is the Gla- 


dens. 
diolus, of which the 


very numerous and beautiful. 
colors comprise all shades of white, 
yellow, orange, rose, scarlet, 
crimson, and purple, either 
as self-colored flowers, or 


flamed, streaked, 
flaked with one or 
more shades of these 
colors upon any 
given ground color. 
They may be plant- 
ed during themonth 
of May, or until the 
middle of June, in 
any good, rich gar- 
den soil; but care 
should be had not 
to have it made too 
rich, and not to use 
crude manure in en- 
riching the soil, as, 
if the soil is too 
rich, it causes the 
colors of the flowers 
to run into each 
other, and so de- 
stroys their beau- 
ty, by giving them 
a muddy appear- 
ance. 

The bulbs may be 
planted either sin- 
gly or in groups of 
three or five; groups 
of three are prefer- 
able. The bulbs 
should be planted 
from two to four 
inches deep, accord- 
ing to their size. As 
they grow up, they 
should be staked 
with a light stake, 
about four feet long, 
and carefully tied 
up. When the frost 
has killed the leaves, 
dig up the bulbs, cut 
off the leaves and 
stem about half an 
inch from the bulb, 
dry the bulbs in the 
sun; then put them 
in paper bags, and 
keep them ina dry, 
warm cellar, or oth- 
er apartment, where 
there is no danger 
from frost. 

The bulbs can be 
had from any of the 
leading seedsmen or 
florists. ‘They vary 
greatly in price— 
from ten cents to 
eight dollars each. 
The high prices are 
no criterion of their 
beauty, as the high 
rates are for new 
varieties, which are 
as yet of compara- 
tive scarcity. Many 
of the low-priced 
varieties retain their 
position in the cata- 
logues as being in- 
dispensable, and not 
surpassed in their 
color or style of 
marking by thenew- 
er vavieties, 


The following selection of a dozen varieties can be had at prices varying from ten to twenty-five 
cents each: 
Aglae—salmon-pink, flaked with carmine, and shaded with deep orange. 
Aristote—blush-pink, tinged with violet, and flaked with rosy scarlet. 
Berenice—rose, flaked with red and feathered with purple-maroon. 
Brenchleyensis—deep scarlet, very fine. 
Couranti fulgens—bright crimson, shaded with maroon. 

Don Juan—rose, mottled with crimson and shaded with yellow. 
Endymion—pink, edged with rose and crimson markings. 
Galathea—pale fiesh-color, flaked with crimson and tinted 

with buff. 
Imperatrice — blush-white, flaked with rose and 
feathered with crimson. 
Madame Haquin—blush, flaked with purple 
and shaded with yellow. 
Napoleon Third—bright scarlet, striped 
with maroon and yellow. 
Premices de Montrouge - bright 
scarlet, shaded with rose. 


‘The Tuberose should be 
planted early in May 

in any good garden 
soil, and, in warm 
sheltered situations, 
will bloom in Sep- 
tember. It is better, 
however, to start 
them into growth in 
pots in the house or 
in a frame, any time 
during the month 
of March or April, 
and in May to trans- 
plant them into the 
open ground. By 
this means an ear- 
lier bloom is had. 
They require the 
same treatment as 
the Gladiolus, ex- 
cept that the bulbs 
in winter must be 
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varieties are now 
Their 


SSE, 


or 


kept in a much 
warmer room or 
closet. The bulb 


never blooms a sec- 
ond time ; therefore 


G the offsets should be 
A, grown in a bed by 
A themselves in rows 
twelve or fifteen 

inches apart, and 


nine or ten inches 
apart on the row 
for one season, and 
then being taken up 
and planted the en- 
suing season they 
bloom. 

The Tiger-flower 
or Tigridia is a 
very beautiful Mex- 
ican bulb, growing 
about eighteen inch- 
es high ; the flowers 
are about four inch- 
es across, and of 
curious shape and 
gorgeous coloring. 
They require the 
same treatment as 
the Gladiolus; there 
are only four or five 
species or varieties, 
ViZ.: 

T. pavonia—scarlet, 
tinged and spotted 
with yellow. 

T. conchiflora — or- 
ange and yellow, with 
black spots. 

'T. conchiflora gran- 
diflora—lemon-color, 
spotted with crimson. 

T. speciosa—orange, 
with dark spots. 

The Jacobean 
Lily, or Amaryllis 
formosissima, is a 
somewhat dwarf- 
growing plant, each 


Fig. 4.—Coitar anp Currs oF Swiss Mustiy, 4,1, generally pro- 


Fig. 1.—Cotiar or Swiss MusLiIn AND 


NEEDLE-Work INSERTION. VALENCIENNES aR te are we ducing two flow- 
Y § ipti j For pattern and description see Supplemen o. VI. ers of remarkable 
For pattern and deseripee -“ Supplement, No. VII., Pp Tige. 19 and 20. ’ ’ rs 0 


shape, of a vefy rich 
crimson velvet col- 
or. Treatment, like 
the Gladiolus. 

The Dahlia is not 


Fig. 5.—Dress witn Ficnu ror Gir 
From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 8.—CoLiar anp Currs oF Pornt Lace 
AND VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fi d 24. 


X., Figs. 23 an 


Fig. 2.—Cortiar or Swiss MUSLIN AND 
VALENCIENNES LACE. 
For pattern and aecyce see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Fig. 22. 
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’ which is seldom felt, but which is the perfection 


as much cultivated now as A teow. | 


new’ n of them, knownas P 

aon Dales! they are very dwarf, bloomers, 

with elegant miniature flowers ; equally as beau- 

tiful in color and as symmetrical in form as the 
ing varieties, 
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I Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a double Pattern Sheet, with full-sized pat- 
terns and illustrations of more than twenty differ- 
ent styles of Spring and Summer Wrappings for 
Ladies, Misses,and Boys ; Bonnets, Round Hats, 
Lingerie, etc., etc. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Mrs. Margery Moneysuckle. 


Y DEAR PHILIP,—I have often spoken 
of one of our most delightful fellow-trav- 
elers, Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle. She was 
lately so kind as to ask me to pass a day with 
her at her house in the country, and I went 
with much more joyful alacrity than I should 
have gone to be presented toa queen. Some 
of us old fellows are even yet not insensible to 
the delicate details of society, and I took es- 
pecial pains with my toilette that happy morn- 
ing. My neighbor Mudgeon dropped in while 
I was at breakfast, and asked me why I was 
dressed in such fine feathers. When I told 
him that I was going to court he stared at me 
impatiently, as if he suspected some jest, and, 
being angry with himself for not perceiving it, 
sorely wished to tell me that I was a very fool- 
ish fellow. 

“The Queen of Sheba has sent for me,” said 
I to Mr. Mudgeon. 

He looked at me again with the same ex- 
pression, and then answered, ‘‘ And Solomon 
seems to have lost his wisdom in consequence.” 

This reply seemed to put him in better hu- 
mor. And I have generally observed that if, 
under such circumstances, 1 man can say what 
seems to him a clever thing, he is much more 
reasonable afterward. The explanation prob- 
ably is, that he is then conscious that he does 
not seem to be so dull as his previous want of 
perception implied. But he was Mudgeon still, 
and after surveying me for some time with a 
half-contemptuous air, he said: ‘‘Is it you or 
your clothes that the Queen of Sheba wants to 
see?” 

‘*Why, Mudgeon,” said I, “’tis a bright 
May morning. Every hill and field and brook- 
side is arrayed in its finest robes to greet the 
sun. Shall I go shabby and sorry to salute the 
loveliest of women? Do you remember how 
Don Ricardo, in the ancient days, used to carol ® 
to a most tender melody Shenstone’s tripping 
lines: 

‘Why will you my passion reprove? 
Why term it a folly to grieve? 
Ere I show you the charms of my love— 
She is fairer than you can believe. 
With her mien she enamours the brave; 
With her wit she engages the free; 
With her modesty pleases the grave; 
She is ev'ry way pleasing to me.’ . 
I am not, indeed, her lover; but that is she 
whom I am going to see.” ‘Then, recalling 
the flowing music, I smiled, and with my crack- 
ed old voice warbled at Mudgeon : 

“Yet do not my folly reprove: 

She was fair—and my passion begun; 
She smiled—and I could not but love; 
She is faithless—and I am undone,” 

It is upon these occasions that I seem to my- 
self most master of my faculties; but they are 
also precisely the times when Mudgeon thinks 
that I have taken leave of my senses, ‘‘ Really, 
Bachelor,” said he, “‘a man at your time of 
life ought to be careful how he gives way to 
such exuberance and sings such songs. It is 
not at all difficult under our laws to clap a man 
into a lunatic asylum; and public virtue has 
suddenly become so exigent that I am not sure 
an old fellow trolling such a stave as that might 
not be arrested for immoral practices. If you 
wish to be thought sane, you had better confine 
your warblings to the melodies of the Grande 
Duchesse.” 

But I could not waste my time upon Mud- 
geon. ‘* Walter di Montreal,” said I, solemn- 
ly rising and inwardly smiling at his disgusted 
expression—‘*‘ Walter di Montreal, the hour has 
struck! What, ho! without there, to horse! 
Alonzo, Heaven keep thee!” and shaking my 
hand at neighbor Mudgeon I went out, and 
hailing the street car, proceeded to court. 

It was not noon when I arrived at the sta- 
tion where I was to meet Mrs. Honeysuckle. 
The day was of that inexpressible balminess 


of weather. It was not hot, nor cold. The 
wind did not blow, but the air was ‘perpetual 
benediction,” like the thought of past years to 
the poet. I stepped from the train, and Mrs, 





Margery was in waiting. She satin a neat open 


carriage—a stout pony-wagon—and smiled a 
welcome, I hastenedsto her, and she cord- 
ially shook my hand. . The song was still echo- 
ing in my heart—‘‘ She is fairer than you can 


believe.” _ And I thought what a happy world 
it is in which there are such beautiful and gen- 
tle beings. Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle drove 
herself. But there was no negligence in her 
dress, nor any thing of the stable nor of the 
race-course in her manner. She was not a 
jockey in petticoats, but a lady driving. Ihave 
seen a great many young ladies driving them- 
selves, and often with young gentlemen beside 
them. But they were driving either because 
it was fashionable, and without any especial 
knowledge or taste, or they were “ fast”—that 
is, unwomanly. 

But Mrs. Margery is as much at home in 
driving her horses as in directing her house- 
hold. She has great knowledge and no fear. 
If any thing happens when she is driving, if a 
strap breaks, or a horse limps, or the harness is 
deranged, she does not scream and palpitate, 
she remedies the difficulty. Once she was 
driving and the horses ran. But she held the 
reins firmly, avoiding collisions, and finally, by 
a sudden turn, brought the horses’ heads to a 
stone-wall, and so stopped them. At home, if 
she has occasion for a horse, and no man is at 
hand, she goes to the stable and puts on the 
harness. When the carriage is brought to the 
door she sees at once if every thing upon the 
horses is in order; and she has often relieved 
other ladies from great terror and peril when 
she has met them upon remote roads in some 
plight of broken carriage or harness. Once 
she was driving a city friend in her cutter just 
after a heavy snow-storm, and her horse sud- 
denly plunged into a drift so deep that he could 
not extricate himself. He floundered and stood 
still, There was no help near, and the city lady, 
knowing that they were far from home, and 
having visions of the Vermont mother in the 
school reader, who was lost in the pitiless snow, 
foresaw no other fate, and by way of avoiding 
it began to cry. Mrs. Margery jumped out, 
freed the horse, told her friend to step out and 
take hold of the cutter with her. Then turn- 
ing it about, Mrs. Honeysuckle hitched up again, 
and was driving merrily back before the tears 
were dry upon her companion’s cheek. 

I am running on about her driving as if she 
did nothing else. But her mastery of this art 
—not a profound one, nor requiring deep study 
—is the type of her general faculty. Mrs. 
Honeysuckle is like a flower. Every part of 
her conduct and character is so beautiful and 
finished that you dwell upon the details dispro- 
portionately. I suppose Mudgeon would ask 
whether she couldn't have a groom to take care 
of her horses, and a coachman to drive them. 
Certainly she could; and she has both. But 
because she knows about the care and use of 
horses more intelligently, so to speak, than the 
groom and coachman, she is the natural mis- 
tress in the stable, as she is in the kitchen, as 
Nelson and Cloudesley Shovel were upon their 
ships, as a merchant is in his warehouse who 
is familiar with the nature of the merchandise 
in which he deals, as a publisher is who is 
master of the details of his craft. As we bowled 
along in the beautiful morning under the bud- 
ding trees, hearing the birds sing, never so 
sweet as in May, and smelling the perfumed 
breath of the blossoming year, Mrs. Margery 
did not obtrude her knowledge upon me, who 
gayly complimented her skill, but who have no 
knowledge of horses nor fondness for them. 
She did not “talk horse,” as if because she 
could drive she could do nothing else; but we 
talked of the lovely scene, and of a hundred 
pleasant things. It seemed to me that she 
talked with the ease that the birds sang and 
the brooks bubbled, and it was much better 
talking than many sermons that I have heard, 
and which were called awakening. So was 
her conversation. She awoke all kinds of 
pleasant thoughts in my mind. Have you 
heard the wood-thrush, and do you remember 
how the wood rings and echoes far and near 
with his song? So her talking made music in 
my heart, All good feelings thrilled and echoed, 
and set me ringing all over with melody. 

When we reached the gate of Mrs. Margery’s 
place two or three dogs came bounding to meet 
us, and I saw peacocks upon the lawn, and 
swans upon the water, and dove-cotes and hen- 
houses beyond. There were goats feeding 
which drew the children’s wagon, and a donkey 
brayed lustily as we drove in. I thought of 
Kaulbach’s picture of Goethe’s Lulu walking 
in her garden with every kind of domestic ani- 
mal and bird attending her royal progress. 
But I observed that the dogs did not bark; and 
when I stepped out and offered my hand to 
Mrs. Margery, they did not bite my ankles, 
nor leap upon me, nor growl. I complimented 
her upon the good conduct of her attendants. 
She smiled, and said, gayly: ‘‘A person who 
keeps barking or biting dogs about his house is 
a nuisance in a neighborhood. I was a nui- 
sance of that kind once, but I have learned 
better. There is neighbor Crabley, who keeps 
a dog that he teaches to bark as a defense 
against robbers. But it is such a trusty patrol 
that he rigorously examines every body, and if 
you don’t want a suspicious wild beast snuffing 
about you, don’t go to neighbor Crabley’s,” 





‘*T certainly will not,” answered I, fervently. 

In the house it was as in the carriage and 
about the grounds. Mudgeon would be sure 
that Mrs. Honeysuckle sacrifices every thing to 
her love of horses and outdoor life. And 
Mudgeon would make a great mistake, as he 
and people like him are very apt todo. The 
same good sense that leads a woman living in 
the country, as Mrs. Margery does, to learn to 
harness a horse and to keep her wits about her, 
as Mr. Peter Paul Pry says she always does, 
also leads her to manage-her household with 
the most thoughtful skill. "When we entered 
the house I observed that the waiter and the 
nurse seemed very glad to see the mistress, and 
that they were neatly dressed, and moved quiet- 
ly, and were very polite. Every thing was tidy. 
There was no other disorder than that which 
children make, and which I think can be very 
easily distinguished from that of elder shiftless- 
ness and carelessness. ‘‘ The first thing I have 
to teach my women in the house and the men 
outside of it,” said Mrs. Margery, ‘‘is to know 
dirt when they see it. When I have taught 
them that, I feel that I have made great prog- 
ress.” 

The house was most comfortable. The rooms 
were handsomely furnished, but they were not 
too fine. There was as evidently a mistress in 
that house as there was in the pony-wagon. 
And when we sat down to dinner, Philip, the 
snowy sheen of the linen damask, the bright- 
ness of the silver, the excellence of the cooking, 
the tastefulness of the serving, were all harmo- 
nious with the spotless and pretty toilette of the 
hostéss. I really think that even Mudgeon 
would have been puzzled to find something at 
which to growl. But if I should tell him what 
I have written you, my dear Philip, I suppose 
he would smile sardonically, and tell me that 
bachelors’ wives and old maids’ children were 
proverbially perfect. Then I should laugh in 
his face and break again into song, 

“She is fairer than you can believe.” 

Indeed, my young friend, I seem to have 
told you nothing about her, and I must try 
again. I am like a lover who fondly imagines 
that his words reveal his feelings. But the 
only impression they leave upon the hearer is 
that the speaker has had a lovely vision. Tet 
me try to keep cool, and tell you, another time, 
something of Mrs. Margery in her family as 
well as upon the road. 


Yours always, Ay Oxp Bacuetor. 








MEDITATIONS AMONG THE 
TOMBS OF THE WASHINGTONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


GENERATION which has converted Ju- 

pas Iscariot into a high-spirited young 
man with a nice sense of honor, can hardly be 
expected to do otherwise than keep the balance 
true by robbing some apotheosized Peter to 
pay for this new-crowned Paut. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the late Gzorcr Wasu- 
INGTON is not suffered to remain in the unmo- 
lested enjoyment of those honors which the 
world has combined to bestow upon him. We 
were born into a reverence for that name as in- 
evitably as into original sin. Before our child- 
ish faces towered that one figure, majestic in 
proportion, unmarred in feature, serene, remote, 
immortal. With half-comprehending awe, but 
with a very comprehensible grotesqueness of 
gesture, we declaimed—in very tender years— 
to admiring, sympathetic audiences the epi- 
grammatic lines: 

‘“Bame spread her wings and with her trumpet blew, 
‘Great Washington is come; what praise is due? 
What title shall he have{?? She paused, then said, 
‘Not one’ his name alone strikes every title dead!” 

Lines which the present:writer has never known 

except by tradition, and for information con- 

cerning whose history and authorship he here- 
by offers a substantial reward, by the editors of 
this paper. 

Ah, well! We grow up and go to Mount 
Vernon. In the language of WorcEsTER’s 
‘First Class Book,” we visit the tomb where 
the Father of his Country reposes. Alas! that 
in changing the skies of infancy for those of old 
age, we do change minds also. It is little that 
JouNn STRUTHERS, marble mason of Philadel- 
phia, confronts us when we would fasten our 
eyes upon the sarcophagus that holds the sa- 
cred dust. No more surely has the spirit of 
trade and enterprise invaded the tomb of Wasx- 
INGTON than the spirit of investigation and icon- 
oclasm has penetrated the sacred inclosure of 
our minds, wherein he was enshrined, and en- 
gendered the misgiving that this was, after all, 
no sub-deity, whose eternal thought moved on 
his undisturbed affairs, but a Virginia planter, 
with more Yankee thrift than is generally vouch- 
safed to Virginia planters—Yankee thrift, I say, 
not Yankee manners, for that is a quality pe- 
culiar to no latitude, though apparently striking 
deepest root in kindly climates, since it has cer- 
tainly bloomed across the border with a vigor, 
a spontaneity, and a luxuriousness unknown in 
our harsher air—a Virginia planter, says the 
spirit of (eighteen) seventy-six, not cherished 
in the sweetest repute among his neighbors, if 
local traditions are to be trusted, cold, severe, 
exacting, penurious, a general without brill- 
iancy, a President without statesmanship, and 





always unbeloved. We do not believe it; hap- 
pily the views which we inherit are not easily 
dislodged by any intellectual process, We very 
well know that among a thriftless, easy-going 
people exactness and economy might very quick- 
ly be christened with ugly names. For his 
generalship and his statesmanship, we know that 
he was surrounded by detractors; yet the sur- 
render of Yorktown and the independence of 
America are accomplished facts. Somehow the 
name of WasHINGTON has become, through the 
civilized, and, indeed, through a large part of 
the uncivilized world, the synonym for patriot- 
ism and purity, for ability without ambition, for 
power that never lapsed into tyranny. Is it 
easier to believe this is founded on a fiction or 
ona fact? What have we gained when we have 
reached the conclusion that the plays of SHaxs- 
PEARE were not written by SHAKSPEARE, but by 
another man of the same name? 

Was WasuHincTon unbeloved? What, then, 
of Hamitton and Larayette? And why, after 
his death, did Martua Wasuineton make her 
bed in a little attic-chamber at the top of the 
house, with one small window for an outlook 
upon the pleasant world, and remain there till 
the day of her death? What sad-hearted wid- 
owhood, what dreariness of desolation, is be- 
spoken in that strange withdrawal ! 

Was it a cold, hard man who lived on this 
sunny knoll overlooking the beautiful river? 
Had he no eyes to enjoy the goodly sight that 
lay outspread before them? Then up speaks 
Sir Iconoclast, and says: ‘‘ No thanks to him. 
It was his brother Laurence who selected the 
site and built the house, and to him the whole 
credit belongs. All your patriot-President did 
was to accept it when it was given him. No 
such marvelous feat of landscape gardening, 
that! Look at the tiles onthe roof. General 
Wasuineton had a great admiration of the 
English style, which, at that time, was tiles. 
So he—did not order tiles, but had his shingles 
rounded and painted red, in imitation. There 
is your General Wasnineton! Sham tiles!” 

**¢Sham tiles!’ Sacrilegious spirit of the 
age! Sham tiles and General Wasuineton! 
—the one commanding presence of the country 
—that august person whose dignity was so im- 
posing that his mere entrance into a room 
hushed the merry-making into silence.” 

‘¢There you have it again,” thunders the re- 
bellious spirit. ‘‘ That of itself is sham. Real 
things have no looks. The great is the simple. 
It is pomp, not greatness, that overawes. The 
truly grand soul slips easily in and out among 
lesser souls, and is like a little child. Depend 
upon it, G. WasHINeTON is not the man you 
take him for, and there were not wanting peo- 
ple who knew it in his day.” 

Did they know it—the people who moved in 
and out amidst the small stateliness of these 
rooms? Small, indeed. We think of Mount 
Vernon as a rural palace of the Old Dominion ; 
yet its proportions are any thing but palatial. A 
broad, low-browed house, with minute upper 
windows—a palace of wood, and unadorned— 
its smooth, wide lawns, its semicircle of out- 
buildings, its hills and trees, its river and skies, 
and all the far-lying landscape, give it a certain 
scope and character ;‘but only in one or two of 
the rooms can any magnificence be discerned 
by the naked Northern eye. The pillared man- 
tle, wrought of Italian marble, is still beautiful 
and curious, with its mythical carved group; 
the broad staircase, the arched doors, the 
straight, open hall, are hospitable enough; but 
more beautiful for situation than for any thing 
in themselves. The dining-room is even lofty, 
and, for those days, may have been superb; but 
we must remember France and the Revolution 
—we must think of America and Independence, 
to find any thing thrilling in the rooms where 
LaFAYErTre slept and WasuHineTon died. 

Still, let us believe in Wasuincron. He 
shall not go over to the majority, to be gather- 
ed in with the ghosts of Romutvus and Remvs, 
not to say Pocanontas and PowHATAN. 

Truth to an ideal may sometimes be better 
than truth to facts. No man is wronged by his 
fame. Nearness may have been, in his case, 
more deceptive than distance. ‘The peasants 
gathering brush-wood in the ear of this carved 
Mount Athos may have%known less of his real 
stature and character than the nations praising 
him far off. And while we must believe that, 
as in water, face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man, and that the Golden Age is, of 
all ages, this, still we can not, for any uncertain 
cause, afford to lose that calm, colossal figure— 
that benign and tranquil face—the first, best, 
greatest gift of the New World to the Old. 





THE LEGEND OF JUBAL. 


HE beautiful poem bearing the above title, 

which we publish in this Number of the Ba- 
zar, fully vindicates the claim of GzorGE ExtorT to 
a high plaee among the genuine poets of modern 
times. We need not bespeak for it a careful and 
sympathetic perusal. Opening with a finely- 
wrought description of the city founded by the 
outcast Cain, where, dwelling in fancied security 
from the curse of God, he left his children in 
ignorance of the sentence of death pronounced 
upon mankind, while generation after generation 
in ‘‘ glad idlesse throve,” until Lamech accident- 
ally slew his youngest boy, the poem goes on to 
relate how the arts grew out of the new spirit 
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that woke with that terrible discovery ; how con- 
tent was displaced by haste and work and ambi- 
tion; how Jabal and Tubal-Cain invented the 
arts ascribed to them by tradition; and how 
Jubal invented the lyre, and revealed music to 
his wondering and delighted tribe. 

Weary at length of his contracted audience, 
Jubal resolved to seek other lands, where he 
might learn new songs; and, leaving his native 
city, he roamed for many years over the young 
earth, carrying with him the knowledge of his 
divine art, and instructing mankind in melody. 
At length, in old age, a yearning to revisit his 
kindred comes upon him, and he begins to retrace 
his steps. But the way is uncertain and devious; 
and, guided only by the stars, it is only after 
many years of wandering that he finds himself, 
old and weary, heavy-laden with years and in- 
firmities—‘‘ the rune-writ story of a man”—with- 
in sight of his native city. Faint with the long 
journey, and heart-sick with the changes time 
had wrought, he sank down by the way-side. Sud- 
denly a sound of music smote upon his ear. A 
glad procession came toward him singing hymns 

-in honor of Jubal, He caught the sound of his 
own name; and, burning with desire to make 
himself known, he sprang forth, with the last 
strength of life, exclaiming, ‘‘I am Jubal—I 
made the lyre!” 

The crowd regarded the old man with derision, 
and two, who had been most eager in chanting 
his praises, thrust him out of the way, while the 
procession went on: 

“The immortal name of Jubal filled the sky, 

While Jubal lonely laid him down to die.” 


For a moment his heart was filled with bitter- 
ness; but the beautiful vision of Song appears to 
him, and soothes his departing spirit with the 
retrospect of their high communion, and the 
thought that, though his limbs should lie tomb- 
less, he would forever be enshrined in the hearts 
of men as a god who gave them new passions 
and new joy, which would be immortal as the 
earth, Listening, rapt, to these words, he seem- 
ed to be floated up into the skies, till he found 


“The All-creating Presence for his grave.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANTS’ LAYETTES. 


NFANTS  layettes, displayed at the furnishing 
houses, present a charming array of snowy- 
white garments, in which not a tinge of color is 
permitted to enter—white being the chosen attire 
for babyhood. ‘The layette comprises all the es- 
sential articles that an infant wears—the day 
dresses and night slips, petticoats, flannels, shawl, 
shoes, and an elaborate robe for christening; 
sashes and coral are omitted, but all the compli- 
cated garments that puzzle the inexperienced are 
supplied. Plain outfits sold for $75 are of as 
good material, and are as well made, as more 
costly ones, but are more simply trimmed. In 
many orders sent to furnishing houses the chris- 
tening robe alone costs $75. 
High-necked dresses, with long sleeves, are 
much used for infants. These should not be 
made of blue-tinged white muslin, but of the soft, 
creamy-white nansook entirely without starch. 
A suitable quality, a yard and three-eighths wide, 
costs from 75 to 90 centsa yard. ‘The yoke and 
sleeves may be bought already embroidered ; the 
yoke is fitted in one piece, without seams; the 
sleeves are coat-shaped. Neatly embroidered in 
a simple design, the set of yoke and sleeves costs 
from $1 50 to $2 75. A new tucked muslin, 
with the tucks lengthwise, and fastened in the 
centre, to simulate a box-pleated fold, is also 
pretty for yokes of plain dresses, and for insert- 
ing in the skirt. Three-eighths of a yard makes 
four yokes. Price $275 ayard. A box-pleated 
ruche of muslin, edged with very narrow Valen- 
ciennes, is put around the yoke and sleeves for 
trimming. More elaborate yokes are made of 
bandsof Valenciennes insertion, extending around 
the neck, and separated by tiny puffs of nansook 
or by embroidery. Sometimes the entire yoke is 
formed of alternate medallions of needle-work 
and of Valenciennes, held together by a tiny strip 
of linen, ‘The skirt gathered into a yoke is forty 
inches long, and is usually confined at the waist 
by a sash of ribbon or of the muslin. The coat- 
sleeves are made of lengthwise puffs, or are plain 
to the wrists, and puffed to imitate a cuff. A 
model dress has a yoke formed of two rows of 
Valenciennes insertion and three of needle-work, 
a wide fall of Valenciennes below the yoke, and 
a narrow lace frill around the neck. ‘wo rows 
of each kind of insertion alternate in the sleeve, 
and a lace fall is over the hand. Insertions sep- 
arated by puffs, and finished by wide lace, sur- 
round the skirt. Price $70. When low waists 
are preferred the dress is made with robe front, 
and belt with gathers behind. Designs for these 
are found among our illustrations. 
For infants’ petticoats there is a machine- 
- tucked nansook, a yard wide when tucked, cost- 
ing from 45 to 75 centsa yard. The tucks are 
in groups, or in a large cluster above a hem. 
The dress-cloak for infants in summer is white 
corded piqué, made with sleeves and an over- 
cape, or else merely two large capes. ‘The trim- 
ming most fashionable this season is guipure 
embroidery, in ruffles and as insertion. ‘The up- 
per cape only is trimmed in many cloaks, the 
lower cape being merely hemmed or scalloped, 
while others have a wide border on the lower 
cape also. Prices range from $13 50 upward. 
Feather-edged piqué braids and embroidery on 
the cloak are also in fashion for trimming. For 
extra wraps in the carriage, or for traveling, 
there are serviceable and ‘warm cloaks of plaid 
opera flannel, in blue and white or black blocks, 
made with capes and sleeves trimmed with vel- 
vet ribbon: price $10. White or blue cash- 
mere wraps are more dressy. 


are worn by infants when taken in the street: 
$5 is asked for the smaller size. Larger caps, 
made with medallions of embroidery and lace, 
trimmed with rose-buds or ribbon rosettes, or a 
tuft of blue ostrich feathers, are shown for chil- 
dren from four months old to four years: $8 
is the average price. Cunning little hoods of 
corded ‘piqué are made to form a coronet with 
bow in front, a soft crown and curtain behind. 
Feathery braid in a pattern trims the crown and 
curtain, a ruche of lace and ribbon is basted in 
the front. Price $3 75. Plainer hoods of old- 
fashioned shape have head pieces of piqué with 
crown, curtain, and ruche of muslin: $2. 

Plain little sacques of fine white gauze flannel, 
with the edges pinked or merely bound with 
ribbon, are made for infants to sleep in when 
wearing low-waist dresses: price $125. Hand- 
somely embroidered sacques of merino or cash- 
mere, white, rose, blue, or salmon, are shown for 
dress occasions: $8. Valenciennes lace bibs, 
to be worn over the cloak, cost from $3 to $7. 
Embroidered pillow-slips, small enough for a 
cradle-pillow, have ‘‘ baby” embroidered in the 
centre, and a vine around the edge of the slip. 
The linen and needle-work are very fine, and 
the price of a single slip is $6 50. New stands 
for holding infants’ baskets are of wicker, painted 
white with gold bands: $6 to $10 is the range of 
price. A dress protector, called caliconette, and 
patented, is of very thin rubber made porous 
around the edges, and consequently cool for the 
child to wear: $2. 

The first short dresses put on when the child 
is learning to walk may be made by cutting off 
the skirts of long dresses to a proper length. 
The full slip, gathered to a high yoke, and long 
sleeves, with about two yards fullness in the skirt, 
is the best pattern for short dresses. ‘These were 
described more fully in Bazar No. 16, Vol. III. 
To exchange with these are Gabrielles fastened 
behind, with robe front, and skirt trimming of 
medallions, with puffs between; or for simpler 
garments the robe front may be merely tucked. 
White dresses are altogether worn by children in 
their first short clothes, both in winter and sum- 
mer. Gay, bright-colored sashes of gros grain 
or of China crape, and a touch of color on their 
lace bonnets, or as trimming on corduroy sacques, 
give the only relief needed. The upper cape of 
a long pique cloak will serve as wrapping, or else 
a walking coat is made also of piqué, cut with 
waist and skirt in one like a long sacque. The 
back has drawing-strings under the belt, and 
there are sleeves, collar, and cape, all richly 
embroidered or trimmed with ruffles of guipure 
work. Price $25. Very plainly made, but in 
good shape, these may be had from $3 to $11. 
An outside garment, especially designed for boys 
about two years old, is a French pelisse of piqué. 
The skirt is laid in kilt pleats, but opens in front, 
and the body has tabs to simulate a jacket. Edged 
ve Tom ‘Thumb fringe and braided, the price 
is $12. 

Low-necked aprons, like those illustrated in 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. IIIL., are greatly worn. ‘They 
are made of batiste (cambric) nansook, white or 
pale écru linen, and of brilliant. The trimmings 
are embroidery or braid. They are found at 
the furnishing houses in all these various mate- 
rials, more or less trimmed, and cost from 75 
cents to $6. Among other pretty fancies for 
children are round hats of Swiss muslin with 
shirred brim, two puffs across the crown, a mus- 
lin ruche on the brim, with loops of muslin and a 
rose-bud cluster on the side. Large enough for 
a girl of six years, the price is $3. 


LINGERIE. 


The novelty in laces is the Bruges guipure, a 
strong white lace, resembling Honiton in having 
extremely light meshes with heavily wrought fig- 
ures, but the designs-imitate those seen in round 
point. At present it is only imported by the 
yard as trimming for silk suits, and can be found 
only at the private modistes; but it is the fancy 
of the season in Paris to wear it as fichus and in 
full parures for the neck and sleeves. 

Lace collars are almost as large as fichus, and 
are made to fit low, heart-shaped necks. The 
Maria Theresa collar, with square outer corners 
and heart-shaped opening, is the most popular. 
It is wrought in solid pieces in all laces, but is 
most often seen made of Valenciennes insertion. 
Notwithstanding the introduction of novelties, 
Valenciennes retains its place as the popular lace. 
Mechlin is next in favor, and is especially ad- 
mired when used as ruffs, or as edging for figured 
tulle fichus. Lace ruffs, or those of muslin edged 
with Valenciennes, are far more used than collars 
of any kind. Pleated tulle ruches soften the 
complexion, and are becoming and inexpensive, 
though very frail, Box-pleated cuffs, to be worn 
Outside of coat-sleeves of street suits, are always 
made to match ruffs. Under-sleeves with widely 
flowing ruffle, either gathered or in pleats, are 
worn with open sleeves in the house, or with the 
demi-sleeves of sabot shape. Ruffs have almost 
entirely superseded the linen collars lately worn 
with handsomest suits. Indeed the only linen 
collar now seen is the straight narrow band be- 
hind, with sharply-pointed front, edged with Va- 
lenciennes. ‘The price is $1 25 each. 

Fichus to be worn with low corsages are made 
of tulle folds, pointed back and front, and lapped 
at the belt without sash ends. Knots of China 
crape of a bright color are on the shoulders, and 
the belt and sash bow are of crape. Real blonde 
lace is used for handsomest fichus, and is some- 
times united with black lace, producing a very 
pretty effect with plain silk dresses, 

Short paletots, slashed, and with flowing sleeves, 
are made entirely of Valenciennes insertion and 
lace, to be worn over tight silk dresses at recep- 
tions. White guipure insertion is also used for 
such jackets. Garibaldi blouses of black gui- 
pure woven in shape, without shoulder seams, are 
sold for $50. Paletots of black llama lace are 





Valenciennes lace caps, with full ruched fronts, 





sewed on, following the design. ‘These are $40. 
Metternich mantles of worsted lace, with gilt 
braid in the broad border, are also shown: $35. 
Llama lace should always be worn over black 
dresses, as the quality is then less observed. 
The designs in llama are usually good, and it is 
the most durable of all laces. Gay little jackets 
of worsted net, either scarlet or blue, are inter- 
woven with gilt and have a gilt border. ‘These 
are from $12 to $18, and are pretty for morning 
wear in the country. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs of finest linen cambric, 
of the fashionable unbleached tint, are imported 
to wear with elaborate suits of linen of the same 
hue. Made with insertions of Valenciennes, and 
edged with Valenciennes lace, the price is $20. 
With a wide hem and a vine of embroidery above 
it, the handkerchief is $13. 

There is little change in the way of making 
under-clothing. Chemises have very wide bands, 
and are tucked lengthwise below the bands. The 
sacque chemises, worn by Frenchwomen, do not 
fit tidily, and are not popular here. Drawers are 
worn very wide on the limbs, and are trimmed 
to match chemises. Yoked gowns conceal the 
figure most, and are oftenest made of handsome 
materials ; but the plain sacque gown wears best, 
and is coolest for summer. Short petticoats for 
street suits are made of Lonsdale muslin or cam- 
bric, gored at the sides and front, with full back. 
They measure from three and a half to four yards 
around, and are trimmed with bands of perpen- 
dicular tucks stitched on the skirt. These are 
less troublesome than the gathered rufiles that 
require to be fluted when washed. The tucked 
bands are sold by the yard, in various widths, 
costing from 20 to 30 cents a yard. 

For information received, thanks are due 
Messrs. A. ‘TI. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD & Con- 
STABLE; Lorp & TayLor; and E: A. Morri- 
SON. 





_ PERSONAL. 


THE great English publishing house of Lona- 
MAN & Co. has been in existence since June, 
1716, and during that time a Loneman has al- 
ways been in the firm and atits head. The pres- 
ent firm name is Lon@Man, GREEN, REapDER, & 
Dyer. Mr. THomas LonemMAN enjoys a very high 
social as well as business position. He has a fine 
house in Eaton Square, next to that of Sir Cur- 
Tis Lampson, and a country seat in Hertford- 
shire, and is much given to hospitality. A few 
years ago their offices and warehouses in Pater- 
noster Row were rebuilt on a splendid scale; 
and on the occasion of their opening, the firm 
gave a handsome present to every person in 
their employ. 

—The publication of Sir Henry BuLwer’s 
Life of Lord Patmrxrston is looked for with the 
tet interest in the social, literary, and po- 
itical circles of Europe, and will have a wide 
poreesl in this country. The first part will be a 

istory of PALMERSTON and the times in which 
he lived, from his own journal and letters, up to 
the year 1830, abounding in personal narrative, 
anecdote, etc. The second part will embrace 
his career as Foreign Minister, from 1835 to 1851, 
a period of sixteen years, and subsequently as 
Home Minister, leader of the House of Com- 
mons, Premier, ete. The ability of Sir Henry 
BULWER as a sketcher, and the vast materials 
placed at his disposal by Lady PaLmMeErsTon, are 
quite certain to insure to the public one of the 
most agreeable works of the time. 

—The personal property of the late Lord 
Derby has been sworn under $1,250,000. He 
provides very handsomely for his widow, ‘to 
whom,” he writes, ‘‘under God’s providence, I 
have been indebted for more than thirty-nine 
years of much domestic happiness and uninter- 
rupted harmony.’? He bequeathed his Irish es- 
tates to his younger son, with the option of 
taking $650,000 cash in lieu thereof. The pres- 
ent Lord Derby will succeed to a magnificent 
income, which he will not diminish. His habits 
are of the most inexpensive kind, and, if only his 
own tastes were concerned, he would probably 
— to live in a couple of rooms and dine at the 
club. 

—Professor TyNDALL’s lectures on ‘‘ Dust and 
Disease’ has given Mr. BLoxay, a lecturer on 
artillery in London, a new idea. He proposes 
that the army ‘‘Committee on Explosives,’’ 
abandoning gun-cotton, should collect the germs 
of small-pox and other malignant diseases in 
cotton or other dust-collecting fibres, and load 
shells with them. On which a London paper 
remarks, ‘‘ We shall then hear of an enemy dis- 
lodged from his position by a volley of typhus, 
or a few rounds of Asiatic cholera.”’ 

—On Sunday the 24th ult. the Rev. Dr. Tyne 
completed the 25th year of his rectorship of St. 
George’s Church, in this city, during which time 
he had only been detained from his work for two 
Sundays through illness. In his church there 
had been 1074 confirmations, 647 marriages, and 
350 funerals. He had made over 25,000 pastoral 
visits, and preached to more than 500,000 people. 
Over $750,000 had passed through his hands in 
the shape of contributions, an average of $8000 
for the first ten years of his ministry, and of 
$48,000 per annum for the last fifteen years—‘‘a 
sum not paralleled in the history of churches. 
He hoped to pass his old age with the flock he 
loved so well. 

—The charming Duchess of Parma, niece of 
the Count De Chambord, was the fortunate re- 
cipient of the holy golden rose, which the Pope 
blesses annually and presents during Lent to 
one of the Bourbon princesses. 

—A sanguinary young American named STONE, 
at Heidelberg, having slashed nearly all his fel- 
low-students with the sword, the University au- 
thorities have peremptorily prohibited dueling. 

—Colonel H. Ponsonsy succeeds the late Gen- 
eral GREY as Private Secretary to the Queen. 
The position is a most laborious and important 
one, its incumbent having to do all the chiro- 
graphical part of her Majesty’s correspondence. 

—Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, who has com- 
menced medical eo in London, is the sis- 
ter of the husband of Lucy Stone. 

—Miss HALLeck, a sister of the poet, was 
buried at Guilford, Connecticut, on the 23d ult. 
She was eighty-two, and the last of her race. 
Guilford had long been their residence. Sevy- 





woven in arabesque designs, with gilt braid 


—Mlle. De CHampaeny, a fashionable deaf- 
mute, and the wife of a fellow-sufferer, Count 
De La Forest, recently gave a billiard soirée 
exclusively to the upper-ten deaf-mutes of Paris, 
Mr. FEcHTER has been acting in French in 
Boston, in company with M. JuIGNRT, and the 
critics speak of it as having been “in the high- 
est degree delightful.” 

—It is stated that M. Dz Pressense has con- 
verted Father HYAcinTHE to Protestantism, and 
that the latter is about to be married. 

—The largest sum ever offered for the copy- 
right of a new novel was offered to Mr. Dis- 
RAELI for his new fiction— Lothair”—seventy 
thousand dollars. 

—Two more gentlemen, blessed with treasures 
on earth, have laid up treasures in heaven. Mr. 
C. B. GoopygEar, of Chicago, has given $12,000 
toward paying the $50, debt of the Baptist 
Seminary there; and promises $10,000 more if it 
is all paid before July 1. The late Boryp Mer- 
CER, Of Mansfield, Ohio, among his numerous 
bequests, gave $20,000 to the Presbyterian Uni- 
= at Wooster, Ohio. 

—Minister BaAncrortT expresses the opinion 
that there is no government in the world equal 
to the Prussian in the constant attention it gives 
to the wants of the workman. There is a most 
thorough provision in Parliament for all ap- 
peals from the laboring classes. 

—HvMBOLDT’s late residence, which was built 
by the King of Prussia, and of which he was very 
fond, is one of the regulation sights to be done 
at Berlin. The philosopher’s myo. go gece in 
the form of a field-tent, in blue and white cloth, 

ives most evidence of the great man’s simple 

abits. Next his own bed, at one end of the 
tent, is that of the domestics, who always slept 
near him; and all their toilette articles are the 
same that they employed when on their wander- 
ings in pursuit of science. Here and there ap- 
pears a costly gift from some emperor or prince 
—and among them most conspicuous are the 
wonderful malachite vases given HUMBOLDT b 
the former Emperor of Russia, and than whic 
there are said to be none finer in existence. 
Some of the happiest parts of HumBoLpT’s life 
were passed here. 

—Mr. BELMONT enjoys the solace ofhaving add- 
ed $2000 to the funds of the “Sheltering Arms’’ 
by the © omg, Ae’ his fine gallery of pictures to 
the public on Friday and Saturday, the 22d and 
23d ultimo. The May number of Putnam has an 
elaborate article on the superb pictures belong- 
ing to Mr. BELMONT and Mr. WILLIAM T. BLope- 
ETT. In the collection of the latter gentleman 
are many pictures of the highest European rep- 
utation, besides several of the finest works of 
American artists, such as CuurcnH’s “‘ Heart of 
the Andes,” etc., etc. 

—In the way of wedding we have to note the 
following copious specimen from a late number 
of the Corinne (Utah) Reporter: ‘‘ Married, in 
Salt Lake City, on the 16th ultimo, in the pres- 
ence of the Saints, Brigham Youne to Mrs. J. 
M. Martin, Miss L. M. PENDEGRIsT, Mrs. R. M. 
JENKINSON, Miss Susie P. CLEVELAND, Miss 
Emity P. Martin, all of the county of Berks, 
England.’ Not a card. 

—Major James HaGGERTy, who was so espe- 
cially obnoxious to the British lion that the 
British government refused to grant him an eze- 
} md to discharge the duties of U.8. Consul at 

lasgow (one of the first instances on record), 
has been rewarded with the position of Deputy 
Naval Officer at this port, an office of honor and 
responsibility. The Major, who is a clever and 
cultured gentleman, can indulge in derisive 
smiles at the B. lion and his representative, Mr. 
GLADSTONE. They can not oust him from the 
Customs. 

—Mr. Bancrort writes to Secretary Fisn that 
RaAnkE, the German historian, “‘lodked upon the 
death of Mr. BuRLINGAME as a loss to the human 
race.’ The diplomatists of Europe looked upon 
him as one of the remarkable men of the time. 

—The Viceroy of Egypt has invited Louisa 
Mvu.zBacg to spend six months on the banks 
of the Nile and write a novel about the Pha- 
raohs. She might make a neat thing out of—say 
old Rameses the First. 

—We do not believe the statement that the 
Empress EUGENIE pays her hair-dresser a stipend 
of $10,000 a year merely to fix up her chignons, 
“Turn them to shapes, and give to ‘hairy’ nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

—One must go abroad at times to get news of 
home. Thus we learn from the Newcastle (En- 
gland) Daily Chronicle that JEFFERSON Davis is 
writing a novel, which he will complete before 
the year is out. It relates to the Mexican war, 
is not to touch on recent politics, and will be 
published first in England. 

—The Princess BARBERINI recently gave at 
Rome a bal masqué for the benefit of the night 
refugees, to which some members of the demi- 
monde, who had paid twenty francs, slipped in 
under cover of their masks ; whereupon all the 
Roman princesses, brave and good little creat- 
ures, instantly unmasked. 

—Mrs. Widow Cuiark, the Methodist minis- 
tress, has just concluded a six weeks’ campaign 
of revival meetings in Connecticut. She is sey- 
enty-six and fresh as arose. One of her daugh- 
ters, Mrs. EVEREST, is an artist of note in Phila- 
delphia, and the late A. N. CLark, editor of the 
Hartford Cowrant, was her son. 

—Mr. Bryant’s translation of Homer is mark- 
ed by certain unusual peculiarities, chief amon 
which is the shortness of the words used. 
gentleman who has a fondness for statistics 
thinks there was never so long a book written 

with so few polysyllables in it. Thus at the be- 

inning of the third book, in the ten lines con- 

ining the famous figure of the cranes, there 
are eighty words, of which there are only six- 
teen dissyllables and one trisyllable. The next 
lines, in which the movement of the Trojan host 
is compared to vapors on the mountain-top, 
there are eighty-one words, of which there are 
only thirteen dissyllables, and no word of more 
than two syllables. The scarcity of words of 
Latin origin is almost as much a feature of this 
translation as it is of the original. 

—Lord DuDLey is a devotee to fine crockery. 
At the Demidoff sale of objects of art, in Paris, 
he paid the enormous sum of 225,000 franes for 
the Sevres Rohan service, of 172 pieces, and not 
complete at that, there being no dessert, and 
only three soup-plates ; but it is magnificent, of 
the period of Louis XV. The ground is of tur- 


quoise-blue, decorated with medallions of birds 
on a white ground, with ornaments in gold in- 


of*the letters P. L. This 





eral gentlemen of distinction attended the fu- 
neral. 


terlaced, ——— 
was about $2: 
large and small. 


apiece for the plates and dishes, 
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Tus brush is especially designed for 
cleaning silk dresses and paletots. It 
consists of rolls made of strips of colored 
flannel two-fifths of an inch wide, which 
are sewed together as shown by Fig. 
4, and then set on a piece of felt two- 






























cast stitches. ‘Then work the revers on the 

upper edge of the boot with five rounds as 
follows : 1st round (with white wool).—1 se, 
in each edge stitch. 2d round (with white 
wool).—In every second following stitch 
1 de. (double crochet), after that always 

1ch. 3d round (with blue wool).— > 1 


fifths of an inch thick. ‘The felt in yo bth aca cr heap 
= ee ae 81x cy wet a a CoLLaR IN in the first of these, passing over 
we: dis ree ded na oe = Pcs" Post Lace anp VENETIAN two stitches. Repeat from x, 

; at on a ns ae iAS oaasdor fo EMBROIDERY. Work the 4th round with white, and 
| ae a9 1 race em siintiies s For pattern, design, and the 5th round with blue wool, like the 3d 
rte felt 0 of double vel aie ood, ie dhe ne a > a round, always working the sc. in the ch. of 


uy part first paste a piece of red cloth, 
which at the same time covers the stitches made 
by fastening on the rolls. Lastly, finish the upper 
part with a piece of red cloth cut from Fig. 67, Sup- 
plement; this cloth is embroidered in point Russe, and 
worked with button-hole stitch in black silk, and forms a 
kind of pocket into which the hand may be put when 
using the brush. ‘The design for the embroidery, which is 
worked with black and red silk, is given by Fig. 67, Supple- 
ag one of the star-shaped figures is given by illustration 
‘ig. 3. 
Infant’s Knitted Bathing Sponge. 

Tus bathing sponge consists of a cushion four inches in di- 

ameter, which is made of long and short ends of raveled woolen 



















the picots of the former round. For the upper 
knitted part of the boot cast 40 stitches of white 
wool on rather coarse steel knitting-needles, and, 
with white wool, work eight rounds, alternately knit- 
ting two stitches and purling two stitches, then three 
plain rounds; then three times alternately three purled 
rounds of blue wool and six knitted rounds of white wool, 


after which cast off. ‘Lastly, finish the upper edge with a 
picot round of blue wool crocheted like the picot round of 
the revers; sew the two parts of the boot together, and 
through the second round of the revers run a chain-stitch cord - 
of white wool, finished with little tassels on the ends. 


Infant’s Flannel Boot. 
See illustration on page 325. 


cloth, and is then covered with pink wool knitted entirely plain. 
Over this set another of white zephyr wool. Join the pieces on 
the outer edge with single crochet stitches, and finish this with a 
round of picots of pink wool. A loop worked in single crochet 
serves for hanging up the sponge. 


Tuis boot is made of double white flannel, trimmed with red 
woolen braid a fifth of an inch wide, which is sewed on in herring- 
bone stitch with white cotton.. Buttons and braid loops serve for 
fastening the boot. The front is ornamented with a rosette of red 
woolen braid. : 









Breakfast Cap of Muslin and Linen Bands. 
See illustration on page 825. 

Tuis breakfast cap is made of muslin, Valenciennes edging an inch 
wide, and fine linen bands a fifth of an inch wide. Cut from Figs. 53 
and 54, Supplement, each one piece, the latter bias. ‘Turn down the 
edge of the head piece a fifth of an inch on the right side, and stitch 
on strips of linen a 
quarter of an inch 
wide in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion.” Edge the head 
piece from the middle 
to * on each side 
with a raffle an inch 
wide edged with lace, 
and ‘the remainder 
only with lace. Lay 
the ruffle in wide 
box-pleats, and slope 
it off toward the ends. 
Pleat the crown as 
shown by Fig. 54, 


Fig. 2.—Si1tx Brusu.—Top. 


hem the bottom a fifth of an inch wide for a shirr, run in an elastic cord eight 
inches long, and set the crown under the head piece according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Sew on two strings of colored ribbon, and finish the upper 


part of the head piece with a ribbon bow. 


See illustrations on page 325. 





the eight pieces 
of the cover ac- 

Fig. 8.—EMBROIDERED cording to the de- 
Figure ror SILK sign partly given 
Brusu. in Fig. 66, Supple- 

ment, with point 

lace tape and fine thread. For the manner 





Fig. 1.—Warter-Proor CLoak ror Girt From 10 To 12 
YeEars oLp.—Back.—Looprep. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 28-33. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXX., Fig. 67. 


Parasol Covers in Point Lace and Muslin, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Worn silk parasols may easily be renovated by 
covering them with muslin, lace, or embroidery. 
Fig. 1 shows a point lace cover arranged on a lilac : 
silk parasol bordered with crimped silk fringe. Make Inrant’s Kyittep BaTuinc SPONGE. 





Point Lace INSERTION FOR CHEMISETTE. 
[See Page 325.] 
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of working point lace embroidery see Supplement to Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 11. Join the eight single 
pieces on the sides by filling in the free spaces between 
the adjacent design figures and button-hole stitch loops. 
The completed cover is fastened on the under point of the 
frame, and also on the outer edges and in the middle be- 
tween two bars. The cover must, of course, be made to 
fit the parasol for which it is designed. 

Fig. 2.—Parasol cover of ‘muslin and lace insertion. 
This cover is arranged on a light green parasol, and is 
made of eight pieces of muslin, which in the original are 
eleven inches long and nine inches wide on the bottom, and 
pointed atthe top. Each piece must be straight on the bot- 
tom. The muslin must be made larger or smaller, according 
to the size of the parasol. Sew these pieces together on the 
sides, set along each seam a piece of insertion three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and fasten into the seams a pleated strip 
of muslin edged with lace of the same width. In the mid- 
dle of the cover two of the insertions must cross each oth- 
er, and the remaining reach only to these. The part lying 
under the cross must be cut away. Cut away the muslin 
also under each piece of insertion, and fasten the edges 
carefully with overseam. An inch from the outer edges 
sew on insertion, fastening into the upper seam a pleated 
strip three-quarters of an inch wide, and into the under 
one a strip an inch and three-quarters wide; both strips 
are edged with lace. Fasten the cover on the parasol as 
already described. Finish the top of the parasol with a 
bow and ends of muslin, insertion, and lace. 


Infant’s Crochet and Knitted Boot. 


See illustration on page 325. 


THE under part of this boot is crocheted with blue 
wool; the upper part is knitted of white and blue wool. 
Begin the under part at the toe with a foundation of 9 ch. 
(chain), and crochet back on this a round in sc. (single 
crochet). Then work with the new thread 14 rounds of 
sc., 3 sc. in every middle stitch of the former round and 
1 sc. in each of the other stitches. After the 14th round, 
which completes the front, crochet on each side of the 
middle stitch always 13 rounds for the heel, sew both 
pieces together in the middle of the back, and fasten the 
threads. Work the sole with white wool in backward and 
forward rounds of sc. (putting the needle through both 
the upper veins of the stitches), and sew it in with over- 


Fig. 1.—Sirx Brusu.—Bortom. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXX., Fig. 67. 


pleated mu 
Cut the wai: 





Point Lace InseRTION FOR CHEMISETTE. 
[See Page 325.] 


Dress with Point Lace Trimming. 
See illustration on page 325. 


Tuis violet gros grain dress is trimmed with gros grain ruflles, 
violet velvet, and point lace. The under-skirt is trimmed with gath- 
ered ruffles of the material of the dress; each ruffle is trimmed along 


the gathering thread 
with a violet velvet 
piping. The tunic is 
also trimmed with a 
ruffle and a_ violet 
piping. The square 
front of the waist is 
trimmed. with violet 
velvet and point lace. 
The pattern of the 
Point Lace Border in 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. 
IIl., No. 19, p. 301, 
will be found suitable. 
On the left side set a 
bow of violet velvet. 
The chemisette is of 


slin and lace. ‘The collar and bow in the hair are of violet velvet. 
st from Figs. 14-16, Suppl., belonging to Green Gros Grain Dress, 
Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 7, but make the front square instead of rounded. 


Black Cashmere Jacket with Gold and 
Silver Braiding. 
See illustration on page 325. 

Tuts jacket may be used for street or house 
it is braided with gold and silver, the 
braids alternating with each other, and is edged 
with fringe an inch and a quarter wide of black 





silk mixed with 
gold and _ silver. : 
Theneckisfinished Fig. 4.—FiLannet Routt 
with points edged For SILK Brusu. 
with gold braid. 

Cut the jacket from Figs. 14-16, Supplement, of 
cashmere and silk lining. The bottom must be 
cut straight, and the tabs ef the shape shown by 
the illustration. 


Lid, 2a 









Fig. 2.—Water-Proor Croak. For Girt From 10 To 12 


Years otp.—Front.—Reapy ror Loorine. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 28-33. 
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RINGS IN FABLE. 


ABULOUS virtues, in the middle and earlier ages, 

were attributed to rings, particularly if hallowed. 
No one ever undertook any enterprise of moment with- 
out a ring. When William the Conqueror landed in 
England, he wore a ring which had been consecrated 
by Pope Hildebrand. And Rienzi Gabrini, the last 
of the Roman tribunes, wore a ring which had in like 
manner been hallowed by one of the cardinals, and 
which he regarded with the most superstitious rever- 
ence. ‘There was a fable which was believed in En- 
gland, till the accession of the house of Hanover, from 
the days of Edward the Confessor. It was averred 
that this holy king had bestowed a ring on a pilgrim 





twelve years ago, directed her executors to purchase cer- 
tain diamond rings, and present them to a few chosen 
friends. Passing ‘‘ from grave to gay,” we also find that 
it was formerly the custom for the bride to give to each 
of her maids a ring, commonly a pearl hoop, And 
Wood, in his ‘Athen Oxoniensis,” relates that, when 
the philosopher Nelby resided at Trebona, in 1589, on 
the occasion of the marriage of his servant-maid, he 
gave away upward of £4000 in gold wire rings. : 
The Annulus Piscatoris, or Fisherman's Ring, is, as 
its name imports, the official seal of the Roman pontiff, 
and bears the effigy of St. Peter drawing his nets. This 
is used carefully for apostolic briefs and private letters, 
and only by the pontiff himself, or in his presence. It 
is usually either in his custody, or in that of some chosen 














as an alms, and that St. John the Evangelist brought 
back the ring. These consecrated rings were said to act 
as sovereign charms against the epilepsy. 

The Northern people also wore rings as amulets, and 
the Romans did not teach those nations their use. A 
precious relic, of exceedingly remote Saxon antiquity, 
was found, in 1841, on the borders of the forest near 


member of the Sacred College. ‘This is always used 
with red wax. Another, which is exclusively appro- 
priated for bulls, is always used with lead. This has 
the head of St. Peter on the right, and St. Paul on the 
left, with a cross between the two Apostles. On the 
other side is the Pope’s name, and sometimes his arms. 
At the demise of the reigning pontiff the seals are broken 
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Swiss Musiin anp Lace InserTION 
CovER FoR PaRAsoL. 





Breakrast Cap or Swiss Mustin 
Point Lace Cover For Parasov. anp Linen Banps. 
YY For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXIX., Fig. 66. For pattern see Suppl., No. XX., Figs. 53 and 54. 






by the cardinal camerlingo, and the 
successor elected by the conclave is 
complimented with ethers by the city 
of Rome. 
Catholic bish- 
ops always wear 
aring onthe third 
finger of the right 
hand, as a mark 
of their union 
with the Church. 


Rockingham, England. This was a 
massive ring of the purest gold, with 
two inscriptions. 
The outer runs as 
follows: ‘‘ Guttu 
Gutta — Madros 
Adros ;” and the 
inner: ‘‘Udro 
Udros—Thebal.” 
This was proba- 





















bly anamulet,and a Poh ign = = 
worn as a pre- Pornt Lace Epcine ror Cisciataaane. as far as the 
ventive against CHEMISETTE. ‘ fourth century. 


The service in the 
Roman pontifical is long, but exceedingly interest- 
ing, and when the consecrator puts the ring on 
the finger of the elect, hée tells him that it is a 
symbol of the spiritual union subsisting 
between him and the Church over which 
he has been called to preside. The gem 


evilspirits. ‘The 
Gauls and Britons placed this ornament on the third 
finger of the right hand. There was another relic 
of the olden-time bijouterie, discovered when 
the tomb of the Venerable Bede was opened ; 
a large iron thumb ring, — be gold, 
with the device of a cinque-foil. The eal- 
dermen, or aldermen, always had a ring with 5 should be large; and there should be a 
Invane’s Caocwe? aan a heavy stone. CHEMISETTE WITH PoINT Lace cross or some other ornament showing ; 
Kyitrep Boor. Emproivery.—[See Page 325.] the rank of the wearer. It was in olden Inrant’s Fiannet Boor. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIV., Fig. 38. 


Rings have also fre- 
quently been so con- 
trived as to contain 
poison. Thus Demos- 
thenes, the prince of 
Greek orators, poison- 
ed himself with a sub- 
stance concealed in his 
ring, as did the great- 
est general of ancient 
times. The Cartha- 
ginians were not ac- 
quainted with any of 
the acids and other 
deleterious matters 
known to the mod- 
erns; but the deserts 
and forests of Lybia 
doubtless furnished 
poisons equally subtle 
and dangerous, where- 
with a man “might 
shuffle off this mortal 
coil.” Mourning rings 
are of great antiquity ; 
and we find in Shaks- 
peare’s will that the 
great dramatist be- 
queathed to John He- 
ninge, Richard Con- 
dell, and Henry Con- 
dell ‘‘ twenty-six shill- 
ings eightpence apiece, 
to buy them rings.” 
It was also formerly 
the custom, . particu- 
larly before the Revo- 
lution in this country, 
to present the intimate 
friends of the family, 
who attended the fa- 
neral, with a ring; 
and one antiquary had 
thus collected more 
than adozen. A ven- 
erable lady, descended 
from the colonial aris- 

Dress witH Point Lace TrimMinc. tocracy, who died in 
For pattern of Waist see Harper's Bazar, Vol. III., No. 7, Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 14-17. Philadelphia about 








BLack CASHMERE JACKET TRIMMED WITH GOLD AND SILVER Bratpb. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 14-16. 
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times forbidden to have any device on the gem ; 
but this prohibition has been removed. Abbots 
and doctors of divinity now wear this badge of 
distinction. In the Greek Church it is confined 
alone to archbishops. 

Near the time of the French revolution of 
1798 there was a taste for large stones in rings ; 
and after that event, when a republican and Ro- 
man style of dress was affected, the fair Paris- 
ians tre gry A appeared in the streets in san- 
dals, with their toes glittering with rings. In 
Pegu the king alone has the right to wear toe 
rings. ‘There is a certain etiquette of the ring. 
If a gentleman wants a wife, the ring is worn on 
the first finger of the left hand; if engaged, on 
the second; if married, on the third; and on 
the fourth, if he has forsworn matrimony. The 
fairer sex have an etiquette of their own. If a 
lady is free, a ring is worn on the first finger of 
the hand; if engaged, on the second; if mar- 
ried, on the third; and if she mean to live in 
single blessedness, on the fourth. ‘The little 
finger of the left is exclusively the prerogative 
of widows, This etiquette, however, is subject 
to many variations dependent on local customs. 
We have quoted what is sup to have been 
the origipal arrangement ; t at present the 
order in America is changed, and the engage- 
ment ring is worn on the first finger of the right 
or left hand. 





THE LEGEND OF JUBAL. 


Wauen Cain was driven from Jehovah's land 

He wandered eastward, seeking some far strand 
Ruled by kind gods who asked no offerings 
Save pure field-fruite, as aromatic things 

To feed the subtler sense of frames divine 

That lived on fragrance for their food and wine: 
Wild, joyous gods, who winked at faults and folly, 
And could be pitifal and melancholy. 

He never had a doubt that such gods were; 

He looked within, and saw them mirrored there. 
Some think he came at last to Tartary, 

And some to Ind; but howsoe’er it be, 

His staff he planted where sweet waters ran, 
And in that home of Cain the Arts began. 


Man's life was spacious in ‘the early world: 

It paused, like some slow ship with sail unfurled 

Waiting in seas by scarce a wavelet curled; 

Beheld the slow star-paces of the skies, 

And grew from strength to strength through centuries; 

Saw infant trees fill out their giant limbs, 

And heard a thousand times the sweet birds’ marriage 
hymns. 


In Cain's young city none had heard of Death 
Seve him, the founder; and it was his faith 
That here, away from harsh Jehovah's law, 

Man was immortal, since no halt or flaw 

In Cain's own frame betrayed six hundred years, 
But dark as pines that autumn never sears 

His locks thronged backward as he ran, his frame 
Rose like the orbéd sun each morn the same, 
~Lake-mirrored to his gaze; and that red brand, 
The scorching impress of Jehovah's hand, 

Was still clear-edged to his unwearied eye, 

Its secret firm in time-fraught memory. 

He said, ‘My happy offspring shall not know 
That the red life from out a man may flow 
When smitten by his brother.” True, bis race 
Bore each one stamped upon his new-born face 
A copy of the brand no whit less clear; 

But every mother held that little copy dear. 


Thus generations in glad idlesse throve, 

Nor hunted prey, nor with each other strove; 

For clearest springs were plenteous in the land, 

And gourds for cups; the ripe fruits sought the hand, 

Bending the laden boughs with fragrant gold; 

And for their roofs and garments wealth untold 

Lay every where in grasses and broad leaves: 

They labored gently, as a maid who weaves 

Her hair in mimic mats, and pauses oft 

And strokes across her hand the tresses soft, 

Then peeps to watch the poiséd butterfly, 

Or little burdened ants that homeward hie. 

Time was but leisure to their lingering thought, 

There was no need for haste to finish aught; 

But sweet beginnings were repeated still 

Like infant babblings that no task fulfill; 

For love, that loved not change, constrained the 
simple will. 


Till hurling stones in mere athletic joy 

Strong Lamech struck and killed his fairest boy, 
And tried to wake him with the tenderest cries, 
And fetched and held before the glazéd eyes 
The things they best had loved to look upon; 
But never glance or smile or sigh he won. 
The generations stood around those twain 
Helplessly gazing, till their father Cain 

Parted the press, and said, ‘‘He will not wake; 
This is the endless sleep, and we must make 

A bed deep down for him beneath the sod; 

For know, my sons, there is a mighty God 
Angry with all man’s race, but most with me. 

I fied from out his land in vain!—’tis he 

Who came and slew the lad, for he has found 
This home of ours, and we shall’all be bound j 
By the harsh bands of his most cruel will, 
Which any moment may some dear one kill. 
Nay, though we live for countless moons, at last 
We and all ours shall die like summers past. 
This is Jehovah's will, and he is strong ; 

I thonght the way I traveled was too long 

For him to follow me: my thought was vain! 
He walks unseen, but leaves a track of pain, 
Pale Death his footprint is, and he will come again !” 


And a new spirit from that hour came o'er 

The race of Cain: soft idlesse was no more, 

But even the sunshine had a heart of care, 
Smiling with hidden dread—a mother fair 

Who folding to her breast a dying child 

Beams with feigned joy that but makes sadness mild. 
Death was now lord of life, and at his word 

Time, vague as air before, new terrors stirred, 
With measured wing now audibly arose 
Throbbing throngh all things to some unknown close. 
Now glad Content by clutching Haste was torn, 
And Work grew eager, and Device was born. 

It seemed the light was never loved before, 

Now each man said, “‘’T'will go and come no more.” 
No budding branch, no pebble from the brook, 

No form, no shadow, but new dearness took 

From the one thought that life must have an end; 
And the last parting now began to send 

Diffusive dread through love and wedded bliss, 
Thrilling them into finer tenderness. 

Then Memory disclosed her face divine, 

That like the calm nocturnal lights doth shine 











Within the soul, and shows the sacred graves, 
And shows the presence that no sunlight craves, 
No space, no warmth, but moves among them all; 
Gone and yet here, and coming at each call, 

With ready voice and eyes that understand, 

And lips that ask a «iss, and dear responsive hand. 


Thus to Cain’s race death was tear-watcred seed 
Of various life and action-shaping need. 

But chief the sons of Lamech felt the stings 

Of new ambition, and the force that springs 

In passion beating on the shores of fate. 

They said, “There comes a night when all too late 
The mind shall long to prompt the achieving hand, 
The eager thought behind closed portals stand, 
And the last wishes to the mute lips press, 
Buried ere death in silent helplessness. 

Then while the soul its way with sound can cleave, 
And while the arm is strong to strike and heave, 
Let soul and arm give shape that will abide 

And rule above our graves, and power divide 
With that great god of day, whose rays must bend 
As we shall make the m shadows tend. 
Come, let us fashion acts that are to be, 

When we shall Jie in darkness silently, 

As our young brother doth, whom yet we see 
Fallen and slain, but reigning in our will 

By that one image of him pale and still.” 

For Lamech's sons were heroes of their race: 
Jabal, the eldest, bore upon his face 

The look of that calm river-god, the Nile, 

Mildly secure in power that needs not guile. 

But Tubal-Cain was restless as the fire 

That glows and spreads and leaps from high to higher 
Where'er is aught to seize or to subdue; 

Strong as a storm he lifted or o’erthrew, 

His urgent limbs like granite boulders grew, 

Such boulders as the plunging torrent wears 

And roaring rolls around through countless years. 
But strength that still on movement must be fed, 
Inspiring thought of change, devices bred, 

And urged his mind through earth and air to rove 
For force that he could conquer if he strove 

For lurking forms that might new tasks fulfill 
And yield unwilling to his stronger will. 

Such Tubal-Cain. But Jubal had a frame 
Fashioned to finer senses, which became 

A yearning for some hidden soul of things, 

Some outward touch complete on inner springs 
That vaguely moving bred a lonely pain, 

A want that did but stronger grow with gain 

Of all good else, as spirits might be sad 

For lack of speech to tell us they are glad. 


Now Jabal learned to tame the lowing kine, 

And from their udders drew the snow-white wine 
That stirs the innocent joy, and makes the stream 
Of elemental life with fullness teem ; 

The star-browed calves he nursed with feeding hand, 
And sheltered them, till all the little -band 

Stood mustered gazing at the sunset way 

Whence he would come with store at close of day. 
He soothed the silly sheep with friendly tone, 

And reared their staggering lambs that, older grown, 
Followed his steps with sense-taught memory ; 

Till he, their shepherd, could their leader be 

And guide them through the pastures as he would, 
With sway that grew from ministry of good. 

He spread his tents upon the grassy plain 

That, eastward widening like the open main, 
Showed the first whiteness "neath the morning star; 
Near him his sister, deft, as women are, 

Plied her quick skill in sequence to his thought 
Till the hid treasures of the milk she caught 
Revealed like pollen ‘mid the petals white, 

The golden pollen, virgin to the light. 

Even the she-wolf with young, on rapine bent, 

He caught and tethered in hie mat-walled tent, 
And cherished all her little sharp-nosed young 

Till the small race with hope and terror clung 
About his footsteps, till each new-reared brood, 
Remoter from the memories of the wood, 

More glad discerned their common home with man. 
This was the work of Jabal; he began 

The pastoral life, and, sire of joys to be, 

Spread the sweet ties that bind the family 

O’er dear dumb souls that thrilled at man’s caress, 
And shared his pains with patient helpfulness, 


But Tubal-Cain had caught and yoked the fire, 
Yoked it with stones that bent the flaming spire 
And made it roar in prisoned servitude 

Within the furnace, till with force subdued 

It changed all forms he willed to work upon, 

Till hard from soft, and soft from hard, he won. 
The pliant clay he moulded as he would, 

And laughed with joy when ‘mid the heat it stood 
Shaped as his hand had chosen, while the mass 
That from his hold, dark, obstinate, would pass, 
He drew all glowing from the busy heat, 

All breathing as with life that he could beat 
With thundering hammer, making it obey 

His will creative, like the pale soft clay. 

Each day he wrought and better than he planned, 
Shape breeding shape beneath his restless hand. 
(The soul without still helps the soul within, 
And its deft magic ends what we begin.) 

Nay, in his dreams his hammer he would wield 
And seem to see a myriad types revealed, 

Then spring with wondering triumphant cry. 
And, lest the inspiring vision should go by, 
Would rush to labor with that plastic zeal 

Which all the passion of our life can steal 

For force to work with. Each day saw the birth 
Of various forms which, flung upon the earth, 
Seemed harmless toys to cheat the exacting hour, 
But were as seeds instinct with hidden power. 
The axe, the club, the spikéd wheel, the chain, 
Held silently the shrieks and moans of pain, 

And near them latent lay in share and spade, 

In the strong bar, the saw, and deep-curved blade, 
Glad voices of the hearth and harvest-home, 

The social good, and all earth's joy to come. 
Thus to mixed ends wrought Tubal; and they say, 
Some things he made have lasted to this day; 
As, thirty silver pieces that were found 

By Noah’s children buried in the ground. 

He made them from mere hunger of device, 
Those small white disks; but they became the price 
The traitor Judas sold his Master for; 

And men still handling them in peace and war 
Catch foul disease, that comes as appetite, 

And lurks and clings as withering, damning blight. 
But Tubal-Cain wot not of treachery, 

Or lust, or any ill to be, 

Save the one ill of sinking into naught, 

Banished from action and act-shaping thought. 
He was the sire of swift-transforming skill, 

Which arms for conquest man’s ambitious will; 
And round him gladly, as his hammer rung, 
Gathered the elders and the growing young: 
These handled vaguely and those plied the tools, 
Till, happy chance begetting conscious rules, 

The home of Cain with industry was rife, 

And glimpses of a strong persistent life, 

Panting through generations as one breath, 

And filling with its soul the blank of death. 








Jubal, too, watched the hammer, till his eyes, 

No longer following its fall or rise, 

Seemed glad with something that they could not see, _ 

But only listened to—some melody, 

Wherein dumb longings inward speech had found, 

Won from the common store of struggling sound. 

Then, as the metal shapes more various grew, 

And, hurled upon each other, resonance drew, 

Each gave new tones, the revelations dim 

Of some external soul that spoke for him: 

The hollow vessel’s clang, the clash, the boom, 

Like light that makes wide spiritual room 

And skyey spaces in the spaceless thought, 

To Jubal such enlarged passion brought 

That love, hope, rage, and all experience 

Were fused in vaster being, fetching thence 

Concords and discords, cadences and cries 

That seemed from some world-shrouded soul to rise, 

Some rapture more intense, some mightier rage, 

Some living sea that burst the bounds of man's brief 
age. 


Then with euch blissful trouble and glad care 

For growth within unborn as mothers bear, 

To the far woods he wandered, listening, 

And heard the birds their little stories sing 

In notes whose rise and fall seem melted speech— 

Melted with tears, smiles, glances—that can reach 

More quickly through our frame's deep-winding night, 

And o— thought raise thought’s best fruit, de- 
ight. . 

Pondering, he sought his home again and heard 

The fluctuant changes of the spoken word: 

The deep remonstrance and the argued want, 

Insistent first in close monotonous chant, 

Next leaping upward to defiant stand, 

Or downward beating like the resolute hand; 

The mother's call, the children’s answering cry, 

The laugh’s light cataract tumbling from on high; 

To suasive repetitions Jabal taught, 

That timid browsing cattle homeward brought; 

The clear-winged fugue of echoes vanishing; 

And through them all the hammer's rhythmic ring. 


Jubal sat lonely, all around was dim, 

Yet his face glowed with light revealed to him; 
For as the delicate stream of odor wakes 

The thought-wed sentience and some image makes 
From out the mingled fragments of the past, 
Finely t in whol that will last, 

So streamed as from the body of each sound 
Subtler pulsations, swift as warmth, which found 
All prisoned germs and all their powers unbound, 
Till thought self-luminous flamed from memory, 
And in creative vision wandered free. 

Then Jubal, standing, rapturous arms upraised, 
And on the dark with eager eyes he gazed, 

As had some manifested god been there: 

It was his thought he saw; the presence fair 

Of unachieved achievement, the high task, 

The mighty unborn spirit that doth ask 

With irresistible cry for blood and breath, 

Till feeding its great life we sink in death. 





He said: ‘Were now those mighty tones and cries 
That from the giant soul of earth arise, 

Those groans of some great travail heard from far, 
Some power at wrestle with the things that are, 
Those sounds which vary with the varying form 
Of clay and metal, and in sightless swarm 

Fill the wide space with tremors: were those wed 
To human voices with such passion fed 

As does but glimmer in our common speech, 

But might flame out in tones whose changing reach, 
Surpassing meagre need, informs the sense 

With fuller union, finer difference— 

Were this great vision, now obscurely bright 

As morning hills that melt in new-poured light, 
Wronght into solid form and living sound, 

Moving with ordered throb and sure rebonnd, 
Then— Nay, I Jubal will that work begin! 

The generations of our race shall win 

New life, that grows from out the heart of this, 
As spring from winter, or as lovers’ bliss 

From out the dull unknown of unwaked energies.” 


Thus he resolved, and in the soul-fed light 

Of coming ages waited through the night, 
Watching for that near dawn whose chiller ray 
Showed but the unchanged world of yesterday; 
Where all the order of his dream divine 

Lay like Olympian forms within the mine; 
Where fervor that conld fill the earthly round 
With throngéd joys of form-begotten sound 
Must shrink intense within the patient power 
That lonely labors through the niggard hour. 
Such patience have the heroes who begin, 
Sailing the first toward lands which others win. 


. Jubal must dare as great beginners dare, 


Strike form's first way in matter rude and bare, 
And yearning vaguely toward the plenteous quire 
Of the world’s harvest, make one poor small lyre. 


He made it, and from out its measured frame 
Drew the harmonic soul, whose answers came 
With guidance sweet and lessons of delight 
Teaching to ear and hand the blissful Right, 
Where strictest law is gladness to the sense, 
And all desire bends toward obedience. 

Then Jubal poured his triumph in a song— 

The rapturous word that rapturous notes prolong 
As radiance streams from smallest things that burn 
Or thought of loving into love doth turn. 

And still his lyre gave compfinionship 

In sense-taught concert as of lip with lip. 

Alone amid the hills at first he tried 

His wingéd song; then with adoring pride 

And bridegroom’s joy at leading forth his bride, 
He said, ‘‘This wonder which my soul hath found, 
This heart of music in the might of sound, 

Shall forthwith be the share of all our race, 

And like the morning gladden common space: 
The song shall spread and swell as rivers do, 
And I will teach our youth with skill to woo 
This living lyre, to know its secret will, 

Its fine division of the good and ill. 

So shall men call me sire of harmony, 

And where great Song is, there my life shall be.” 


Thus glorying as a god beneficent, 

Forth from his solitary joy he went 

To bless mankind. It was at evening, 

When shadows lengthen from each westward thing, 

When imminence of change makes sense more fine, 

And light seems holier in its grand decline. 

The fruit trees wore their studded coronal, 

Earth and her children were at festival, 

Glowing as with one heart and one consent— 

— ei trees, rocks, in sweet, warm radiance 
en’ 


The tribe of Cain was resting on the ground, 

The various ages wreathed in one broad round. 
Here lay, while children peeped o'er his huge thighs, 
The sinewy man embrowned by centuries; 

Here the broad-bosomed mother of the stror 
Looked, like Demeter, placid o'er the throng 





Of young lithe forms whose rest was movement too— 
Tricks, prattle, nods, and laughs that lightly flew, 
And swayings as of flower-beds where Love blew. 
For all had feasted well upon the flesh 

Of juicy fruits, on nuts, and honey fresh, 

And now their wine was health-bred merriment, 
Which through the generations circling went, 
Leaving none sad, for even father Cain 

Smiled as a Titan might, despising pain. 

Jabal sat circled with a playful ring 

Of children, lambs and whelps, whose gamboling, 
With tiny hoofs, paws, hands, and dimpled feet, 
Made barks, bleats, laughs, in pretty hubbub meet. 
But Tubal’s hammer rang from far away, 

Tubal alone would keep no holiday, 

His furnace must not slack for any feast, 

For of all hardship work he counted least; 

He scorned all rest but sleep, where every dream 
Made his repose more potent action seem. 


Yet with health’s nectar some strange thirst was blent, 

The fatefal growth, the unnamed discontent, 

The inward shaping toward some unborn power, 

Some deeper-breathing act, the being’s flower. 

After all gestures, words, and speech of eyes, 

The soul had more to tell, and broke in sighs. 

Then from the east, with glory on his head 

Such as low-slanting beams on corn-waves spread, 

Came Jubal with his lyre: there 'mid the throng, 

Where the blank space was, poured a solemn song, 

Touching his lyre to fall harmonic throb 

And measured pulse, with cadences that sob, 

Exult and cry, and search the inmost deep 

Where the dark sources of new passion sleep. 

Joy took the air, and took each breathing soul, 

Embracing them in one entrancéd whole, 

Yet thrilled each varying frame to various ends, 

As Spring new-waking through the creatures sends 

Or rage or tenderness; more plenteous life 

Here breeding dread, and there a fiercer strife, 

He who had lived through twice three centuries, 

Whose months monotonous, like trees on trees 

In hoary forests, stretched a backward maze, 

Dreamed himself dimly through the traveled days 

Till in clear light he pansed, and felt the sun 

That warmed him when he was a little one; 

Knew that true heaven, the recovered past, 

The dear small Known amid the Unknown vast, 

And in that heaven wept. But younger limbs 

Thrilled toward the future, that bright land which 
swims 

In western glory, isles and streams and bays, 

Where hidden pleasures float in golden haze. 

And in all these the rhythmic influence, 

Sweetly o’ercharging the delighted sense, 

Flowed out in movements, little waves that spread 

Enlarging, till in tidal union led 

The youths and maidens both alike long-tressed, 

By grace inspiring melody possessed, 

Rose in slow dance, with beauteous floating swerve 

Of limbs and hair, and many a melting curve 

Of ringéd feet swayed by each close-linked palm: 

Then Jubal poured more rapture in his psalm, 

The dance fired music, music fired the dance, 

The glow diffusive lit each countenance, 

Till all the circling tribe arose and stood 

With glad yet awful shock of that mysterious good. 


Even Tubal caught the sound, and wondering came, 
Urging his sooty bulk like smoke-wrapt flame 

Till he could see his brother with the lyre, 

The work for which he lent his furnace-fire 

And diligent hammer, witting naught of this— 
This power in metal shape which made strange bliss, 
Entering within him like a dream fall-franght 
With new creations finished in a thought. 


The sun had sunk, but music still was there, 

And when this ceased, still triumph filled the air: 
It seemed the stars were shining with delight 
And that no night was ever like this night. 

All clung with praise to Jubal: some besought 
That he would teach them his new skill; some caught, 
Swiftly as smiles are caught in looks that meet, 
The tone’s melodic change and rhythmic beat: 
"Twas easy following where invention trod— 

All eyes can see when light flows out from God. 


And thus did Jubal to his race reveal 

Music their larger soul, where woe and weal 
Filling the resonant chords, the song, the dance, 
Moved with a wider-wingéd utterance. 

Now many a lyre was fashioned, many a song 
Raised echoes new, old echoes to prolong, 

Till things of Jubal’s making were so rife, 
‘Hearing myself,” he said, ‘‘hems in my life, 
And I will get me to some far-off land, 


. Where higher mountains under heaven stand, 


And touch the blue at rising of the stars, 

Whose song they hear where no rough mingling mars 

The great clear voices. Such lands there must be, 

Where varying forms make varying symphony— 

Where other thunders roll amid the hills, 

Some mightier wind a mightier forest fills 

With other strains through other-shapen boughs; 

Where bees and birds and beasts that hunt or browse 

Wili teach me songs I know not. Listening there 

My life shall grow like trees both tall and fair 

That spread and rise and bloom toward fuller fruit 
each year.” 


He took a raft, and traveled with the stream 
Southward for many a league, till he might deem 
He saw at last the pillars of the sky, 

Beholding mountains whose white majesty 

Rushed through him as new awe, and made new song 
That swept with fuller wave the chords along, 
Weighting his voice with deep religious chime, 
The iteration of slow chant sublime. 


It was the region long inhabited 

By all the race of Seth, and Jubal said: 

“Here have I found my thirsty soul's desire, 
Eastward the hills touch heaven, and evening's fire 
Flames through deep waters; I will take my rest, 
And feed anew from my great mother’s breast, 
The sky-clasped Earth, whose voices nurture me 
As the flowers’ sweetness doth the honey-bee.” 
He lingered wandering for many an age, 

And sowing music made high heritage 

For generations far beyond the Flood— 

For the poor late-begotten human brood, 

Born to life’s weary brevity and perilous good. 


And ever as he traveled he would climb 

The farthest mountain, yet the heavenly chime, 
The mighty tolling of the far-off spheres 
Beating their pathway, never touched his ears. 
But wheresoe'er he rose the heavens rose, 

And the far-gazing mountain could diselose 
Naught but a wider earth; until one height 
Showed him the ocean stretched in liquid light, 
And he could hear its multitudinous roar, 

Its plunge and hiss upon the pebbled shore: 
Then Jubal silent sat, and touched his lyre no more, 


He thought, ‘‘The world is great, but I am weak, 
And where the sky bends is no solid peak 
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For me to stand on, but this panting sea 

Which sobs as if it stored all life to be. 

New voices come to me where'er I roam, 

My heart too widens with its widening home: 
But song grows weaker, and the heart must break 
For lack of voice, or fingers that can wake 

The lyre’s full answer ; nay, these chords would be 
Too poor to speak the gathering mystery. 

The former songs seem little, yet no more 

Can soul, hand, voice, with interchanging lore 

Tell what the earth is saying unto me: 

The secret is too great, I hear confusedly. 


“No farther will I travel: once again 

My brethren I will see, and that fair plain 

Where I and Song were born. There fresh-voiced 
youth ‘ 

Will pour my strains with all the early truth 

Which now abides not in my voice and hands, 

But only in the soul, the will that stands 

Helpless to move. My tribe will welcome me, 

Jubal, the sire of all their melody.” 


The way was weary. Many a date-palm grew, 

And shook out clustered gold against the blue, 

While Jubal, guided by the steadfast spheres, 

Sought the dear home of those first eager years, 

When, with fresh vision fed, the fuller will 

Took living outward shape in pliant skill; 

For still he hoped to find the former things, 

And the warm gladness recognition brings. 

His footsteps erred among the mazy woods 

And long illusive sameness of the floods, 

Winding and wandering. Through far regions, 
strange 

With Gentile homes and faces, did he range, 

And left his music in their memory, 

And left at last, when naught besides would free 

His homeward steps from clinging hands and cries, 

The ancient lyre. And now in ignorant eyes 

No sign remained of Jubal, Lamech’s son, 

That mortal frame wherein was first begun 

The immortal life of song. His withered brow 

Pressed over eyes that held no fire-orbs now, 

His locks streamed whiteness on the hurrying air, 

The unresting soul had worn itself quite bare 

Of beauteous token, as the outworn might 

Of oaks slow dying, gaunt in summer’s light. 

His full deep voice toward thinnest treble ran: 

He was the rune-writ story of a man. 


And so at last he neared the well-known land, 
Could see the hills in ancient order stand 

With friendly faces whose familiar gaze 

Looked through the sunshine of his childish days, 
Knew the deep-shadowed folds of hanging woods, 
And seemed to see the self-same insect broods 
Whirling and quivering o’er the flowers, to hear 
The self-same cuckoo making distance near. 

Yea, the dear Earth, with mother’s constancy, 

_ Met and embraced him, and said: “Thou art he! 
This was thy cradle, here my breast was thine, 
Where feeding, thou didst all thy life entwine 
With my sky-wedded life in heritage divine.” 


But wending ever through the watered plain, 

Firm not to rest save in the home of Cain, 

He saw dread Change, with dubious face and cold 

That never kept a welcome for the old, 

Like some strange heir upon the hearth, arise 

Saying, ‘This home is mine.” He thought his 
eyes 

Mockea all deep memories, as things new made, 

Usurping sense, make old things shrink and fade 

And seem ashamed to meet the staring day. 

His memory saw a small foot-trodden way, 

His eyes a broad far-stretching paven road 

Bordered with many a tomb and fair abode; 

The little city that once nestled low 

As buzzing groups about some central glow, 

Spread like a murmuring crowd o’er plain and 
steep, 

Or PP huge in heavy-breathing sleep. 

His heart grew faint, and tremblingly he sank 

Close by the way-side on a weed-grown bank, 

Not far from where a new-raised temple stood, 

Sky-roofed, and fragrant with wrought cedar-wood. 

The morning sun was high; his rays fell hot 

On this hap-chosen, dusty, common spot, 

On the dry withered grass and withered man: 

The wondrous frame where melody began 

Lay as a tomb defaced that no eye cared to scan. 


But while he sank far music reached his ear. 

He listened until wonder silenced fear ‘ 

And gladness wonder; for the broadening stream 

Of sound advancing was his early dream, 

Brought like fulfillment of forgotten prayer; 

As if his soul, breathed out upon the air, 

Had held the invisible seeds of harmony 

Quick with the various strains of life to be. 

He listened: the sweet mingled difference 

With charm alternate took the meeting sense; 

Then bursting like some shield-broad lily red, 

Sudden and near the trumpet’s notes outspread, 

And soon his eyes could see the metal flower, 

Shining upturned, out on the morning pour 

Its incense audible; could see a train 

From out the street slow-winding on the plain 

With lyres and cymbals, flutes and psalteries, 

While men, youths, maids, in concert sang to these 

With various throat, or in succession poured, 

Or in full volume mingled. But one word 

Ruled each recurrent rise and answering fall, 

As when the multitudes adoring call 

On some great name divine, their common soul, 

The common need, love, joy, that knits them in one 
whole. 


The word was “Jubal !"....‘‘Jubal” filled the air 

And seemed to ride aloft, a spirit there, 

Creator of the quire, the full-franght strain 

That grateful rolled itself to him again. 

The aged man adust upon the bank— 

Whom no eye saw—at first with rapture drank 

The bliss of music, then, with:swelling heart, 

Felt, this was his own being’s greater part, 

The universal joy once born in him. 

But when the train, with living face and limb 

And vocal breath, came nearer and more near, 

The longing grew that they should hold him dear; 

Him, Lamech’s son, whom all their fathers knew, 

The breathing Jubal—him, to whom their love was 
due. 


All was forgotten but the burning need 

To claim: his fuller self, to claim the deed 

That lived away from him, and grew apart, 

While he as from a tomb, with lonely heart, 

Warmed by no meeting glance, no hand that pressed, 

Lay chill amid the life his life had blessed. 

What though his song should spread from man’s 
small race 

Out through the myriad worlds that people space, 

And make the heavens one joy-diffusing quire ?— 

Still, ‘mid that vast would throb the keen desige 

Of this poor aged flesh, this eventide, 








This little pulse of self that, having glowed | 
Through thrice three centuries, and divinely strowed 
The light of music through the vague of sound, 
Ached smallness still in good that had no bound. 


For no eye saw him, while with loving pride 
Each voice with each in praise of Jubal vied. 
Must he in conscious trance, dumb, helpless lie 
While all that ardent kindred passed him by? 
His flesh cried out to live with living men 

And join that soul which to the inward ken 

Of all the hymning train was present there. 
Strong passion’s daring sees not aught to dare: 
The frost-locked starkness of his frame low-bent, 
His voice’s penury of tones long spent, 

He felt not; all his being leaped in flame 

To meet his kindred as they onward came 
Slackening and wheeling toward the temple's face; 
He rushed before them to the glittering space, 
And, with a strength that was but strong desire, 
Cried, ‘‘I am Jubal, I!....1 made the lyre!” 


The tones amid a lake of silence fell 

Broken and strained, as if a feeble bell 

Had tuneless pealed the triumph of a land 

To listening crowds in expectation spanned. 
Sudden came showers of laughter on that lake; 
They spread along the train from front to wake 
In one great storm of merriment, while he 

Shrank doubting whether he could Jubal be, 

And not a dream of Jubal, whose rich vein 

Of passionate music came with that dream-pain, 
Wherein the sense slips off from each loved thing, 
And all appearance is mere vanishing. 

But ere the laughter died from out the rear, 
Anger in front saw profanation near; 

Jubal was but a name in each man's faith , 
For glorious power untouched by that slow death 
Which creeps with creeping time; this too, the 


spot, 
And this the day, it must be crime to blot, 
Even with scoffing at a madman’s lie: 
Jubal was not a name to wed with mockery. 


Two rushed upon him: two, the most devout 

In honor of great Jubal, thrust him ont, 

And beat him with their flutes. "Twas little need; 

He strove not, cried not, but with tottering speed, 

As if the scorn and howls were driving wind 

That urged his body, serving so the mind 

Which could but shrink and yearn, he sought the 
screen 

Of thorny thickets, and there fell unseen. 

The immortal name of Jubal filled the sky, 

While Jubal lonely laid him down to die. 


% 

He said within his soul, ‘‘ This is the end: 

O’er all the earth to where the heavens bend 

And hem men’s travel, I have breathed my soul: 

I lie here now the remnant of that whole, 

The embers of a life, a lonely pain; 

As far-off rivers to my thirst were vain, 

So of my mighty years naught comes to me again.° 


“Ts the day sinking? Softest coolness springs 
From something round me: dewy shadowy wings 
Enclose me all around—no, not above— 

Is moonlight there? I see a face of love, 

Fair as sweet music when my heart was strong: 
Yea—art thou eome again to me, great Song?” 


The face bent over him like silver night 

In long: ibered 8; that calm light 

Of days which shine in firmaments of thought, 
The past unchangeable, from change still wrought. 
And there were tones that with the vision blent: 
He knew not if that gaze the music sent, 

Or music that calm gaze: to hear, to see, 

Was but one undivided ecstasy: 

The raptured senses melted into one, 

And parting life a moment’s freedom won 

From in and onter, as a little child 

Sits on a bank and sees blue heavens mild 

Down in the water, and forgets its limbs, 

And knoweth naught save the blue heaven that 
swims. 





“Jubal,” the face said, ‘I am thy loved Past, 

The soul that makes thee one from first to last. 

I am the angel of thy life and death, 

Thy outbreathed being drawing its last breath. 

Am I not thine alone, a dear dead bride 

Who blest thy lot above all men’s beside? 

Thy bride whom thon wouldst never change, nor 
tak 


e 

Any bride living, for that dead one’s sake? 

Was I not all thy yearning and delight, 

Thy chosen search, thy senses’ beauteous Right, 
Which still had been the hunger of thy frame 

In central heaven, hadst thou been still the same? 
Wouldst thou have asked aught else from any god, 
Whether with gleaming feet on earth he trod 

Or thundered throngh the skies, as other share 
Of mortal good, than in thy soul to bear 

The growth of song, and feel the sweet unrest 
Of the world’s spring-tide in thy conscious breast? 
No, thou hadst grasped thy lot with all its pain, 
Nor loosed it any painless lot to gain 

Where music's voice was silent; for thy fate 
Was human music’s self incorporate: 

Thy senses’ keenness and thy passionate strife 
Were flesh of her flesh and her womb of life. 
And greatly hast thou lived, for not alone 

With hidden raptures were her secrets shown, 
Buried within thee, as the purple light 

Of gems may sleep in solitary night; 

But thy expanding joy was still to give, 

And with the generous air in song to live, 
Feeding the wave of ever-widening bliss 

Where fellowship means equal perfectness. 

And on the mountains in thy wandering 

Thy feet were beautiful as blossomed spring, 
That turns the leafless wood to love's glad home, 
For with thy coming melody was come. 

This was thy lot, to feel, create, bestow, 

And that immeasurable life to know 

From which the fleshly self falls shriveled, dead, 
A seed primeval that has forests bred. 

It is the glory of the heritage 

Thy life has left, that makes thy ontcast age: 
Thy limbs shall lie dark, tombless on this sod, 
Because thou shinest in man’s soul, a god, 

Who found and gave new passion and new joy, 
That naught but Earth’s destruction can destroy. 
Thy gifts to give was thine of men alone: 
‘Twas but in giving that thou couldst atone 

For too much wealth amid their poverty.” 


The words seemed melting into symphony, 
The wings upbore him, and the gazing song 
Was floating him the heavenly space along, 
Where mighty harmonies all gently fell 
Through veiling vastness, like the far-off bell, 
Till, ever onward through the choral blue, 

He heard more faintly and more faintly knew, 
Quitting mortality, a quenched sun-wave, 

The All-creating Presence for his grave. 





This twilight soon in darkness to subside, 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE TERRIBLE UZAR. 


VAN THE TERRIBLE—for whom Ivan the 

Horrible, or Ivan the Fiend, would be a fitter 
name—walked always with an enormous club by 
way of walking-stick, in the end of which was 
fixed a long iron spike. A favorite diversion of 
his was to approach any person who might be 
addressing him, and nail his foot to the ground 
with the spike. On one occasion a boyard ap- 
proached him, with news from his army, then in 
campaign. He commenced his relation kneel- 
ing on the threshold. ‘‘ Approach,” said the 
Czar. The boyard came, and prostrated himself 
at the feet of Ivan, who had in one hand a knife, 
with which he was paring his nails; with the 
other he seized the boyard by the ear, and cut it 
off. The unfortunate wretch was forbidden, by 
all the laws of Russian etiquette, to utter a groan 
or complaint, and went on telling his story with a 
smile; and in return for such excellent courtier 
endurance, Ivan the Fiend made him an opritch- 
nik, or courtier-fiend. The opritchniki, as the 
favorites of Ivan the Horrible were styled, were 
allowed full license in all brutality, vice, and 
crime, and showed themselves worthy compeers 
of the Czar. Ivan IV. was undoubtedly the 
most hideous monster who ever ruled a coun- 
try. Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Eccelin d’Este, 
and Louis XI. were mere children in cruelty com- 
pared with Ivan; and yet the cruelties of Ivan 
seemed quite natural in the atmosphere of Rus- 
sia. Tiberius and Nero at least knew they were 
monsters, and lived in a continual state of alarm 
as to possible revolts and conspiracies ; Philip II. 
could invoke the authority of the Inquisition for 
his barbarities ; but Ivan [V. committed his hor- 
rors in perfect serenity of conscience, and his 
subjects accepted whatever he chose to perpetrate 
as the will of Heaven. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Oe horror follows another in rapid succes- 
sion. The last twelve months have been 
crowded with strange and fearful disasters. All 
the elements have combined to bring destruction 
to men and to property; and human reckless- 
ness and carelessness have contributed not a lit- 
tle to the same result. Tornadoes and earth- 
quakes, storms and freshets, man can not con- 
trol; but care and reasonable forethought on his 
part, and a sacred regard for human life, might 
prevent scores of dreadful accidents. 

On the 27th of April, while the Court of Ap- 
eer was in session in the Capitol at Richmond, 

irginia, the floor suddenly gave way; precipi- 
tating the hundreds gathered there to the floor 
below, where some of the members of the Leg- 
islature had already assembled. With a territic 
crash, the floor went down nearly a distance of 
twenty-five feet, dragging its mass of human 
beings, crushing and smothering them in a fear- 
ful manner. The scene which followed is be- 





yond description, but will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. Help was promptly 
procured, and when, after hours of vigorous ex- 
ertion, the last victim was extricated from the 
mass of fallen timber, it was known that fifty- 
nine were killed, and not less than one hundred 
and seventeen wounded. The building in which 
this calamity occurred was old—its timbers were 
warped and decayed by time. Asan ancient land- 
mark it was all very well; but its floors should 
not have been trusted with a crowd. 





Miss Rye, writing from Niagara, says that the 
seventy poor children who were confided to her 
care last October are all provided with good 
homes; that their health has been excellent, and 
they themselves obedient and grateful. She 
hopes soon to take out from England another 
little party of emigrants. 





Unusual distress seems to be existing at the 
resent time among the Jews in Jerusalem. No 
ess than 9000 or 10,000 Israelites are cooped up 
in the Jewish quarter of that city, and are per- 
ishing in consequence of a drought of water and 
a famine of food. An association has been re- 
cently formed in London for the purpose of re- 
lieving present distress, and for establishing per- 
manent industrial institutions among them. 





Four persons—two adults and two children— 
were killed a few days ago in Ballard County, 
Kentucky, by one fatal meal. A ham had been 
purchased of which they all partook freely in a 
raw state. Soon after they exhibited alarming 
symptoms, and the physicians called could give 
no relief. In the course of two or three days 
they all died, in consequence, it is believed, of 
the trichina contained in the pork. 





If reports from Canada are correct, it can not 
be long before the American fractional currency 
will be fully replaced by coin among us. Ever 
since silver disappeared in the United States, it 
has flowed into Canada in abundance. The Ca- 
nadian government has received it at a discount, 
although until recently it has been at par in 
trade. But lately there has been a wnited move- 
ment to receive American silver coin at four per 
cent. discount. It is said that for a few weeks 
+7 the shipments of American silver from 

ontreal alone have averaged $50,000 per day. 





The Hudson River was called by its discover- 
er, ‘‘ The Great River of the Mountains.” Sub- 
sequently it was styled ‘‘ The Nassau,’ after the 
reigning family of Holland; then “The Mauri- 
tius,”’ from Prince Maurice. Later, this beauti- 
ful stream was called the ‘“‘ North River,” in dis- 
tinction from the Delaware, known among the 
Dutch as the “South River.’’ It was not until 
after 1664 that the name Hudson was given by 
the English. Many curious names were applied 
to it by the Indians who lived upon its banks, 





In the fourth century we find notice of a fe- 
male Saree Abella of Salerno, who wrote 
several Latin treatises on medicine. In the ear- 
ly part of the fifteenth century, Dorotea Bucca 
was professor of medicine at Bologna Universi- 
ty, and Allessandra Gigliani was, at a still ear- 
lier date, of famous repute as an anatomist in 
that school. Olivia di Nantez, aSpanish lady 
of the sixteenth century, was famed for her 





Grorer Extor. 


knowledge of scientific medicine. Her medi- 








eling. In 1788 Maria Petraccini took a medi- 
cal degree at Florence, and lectured at Ferrara, 
assisted by her daughter, Zaffini Feretti, who 
was also the recipient of a degree in medicine 
at Bologna. 

Maria Delle Donne became M.D. at Bologna 
in 1806, and was appointed to the chair of mid- 
wifery by Bonaparte in 1812, She was a famous 
ice in medicine and surgery. Frau Von 

iebold, early in the nineteenth century, took a 
medical degree in Germany; and Marianne, her 
daughter, in 1817, did the same. The latter was 
quite an authority in her special department of 
obstetrician and practitioner of diseases of wo- 
men. Madame La Chapelle, in Paris, was con- 
sidered one of the greatest authorities in the 
same department in the latter end of the last 
century; and Madame Boivin was even more 
distinguished. In 1814 the latter was appointed 
directress of one of the hospitals of Seine and 
Oise, and was granted the title of M.D. by the 
University of Marbourg. 

Among English-speaking nations Miss Eliza- 
beth Blackwell seems to have been one of the 
first ladies who took a degree in medicine. This 
she did in 1849. 

Miss Garrett, on first commencing the study 
of medicine in 1860, found all doors but that of 
the Apothecaries’ Hall closed against women. 
She went through five years of apprenticeship, 
and obtained her diploma in 1865, having, how- 
ever, been compelled to pay sometimes as much 
as fifty guineas to a qualified teacher for a course 
for which any male student would only have 
been charged five. And then the ‘Hall’ re- 
pented of its generosity, and closed its doors 
against any other lady doctors. 

A Russian lady, Madame Suslowa, took a de- 
gree in Zurich in 1867, and now about a dozen 
ladies are studying there. Even St. Petersburg 
University has recently given a degree in medi- 
cine to a lady. Some ladies are also studying at 
Vienna University, and one has recently taken a 
degree in Berlin. 





A breach of promise case came on in a Ken- 
tucky court. The counsel for the plaintiff was 
asked how long the trial would probably last. 
‘“*T can’t say exactly,’’ replied the counsel, “‘ but 
will mention as one item that I have 384 love- 
letters, written by the defendant to my client, 
to read.” 





M. André Leroy, of Antwerp, is making a dic- 
tionary of Pomology. Three large volumes, 
treating of apples, pears, quinces, etc., are now 
ready, and two more volumes, which will treat 
of stone fruits, pes, and miscellaneous fruits, 
will complete the work. The volumes are illus- 
trated with wood-cuts. 





‘*Had your wife any income last year ?”’ is one 
of the questions printed on the blanks distribu- 
ted by the assessors of internal revenue, Last 
year some curious answers were elicited. For 
example, one person wrote in reply, ‘ Yes, one 
boy;”’ another, ‘Her husband’s love, and as 
much money as she wants;’’ a third wrote: 
“Yes, twins—both well; willing to be taxed 
for them!” 





Three English ladies have been expelled from 
Rome under singular circumstances. They re- 
ceived a visit from three gens d’armes and a police 
agent in private clothes, who made a thorough 
search of their lodgings. Two days afterward 
they received orders to quit Rome in twenty- 
four hours. The British Consul used all bis in- 
fluence, and the Pope himself was appealed to, 
but all in vain. At the expiration of forty-eight 
hours, a respite of twenty-four hours having been 
obtained, two of the ladies left Rome and went 
to Naples. The other has resolved not to leave 
until actually compelled. A rumor that the la- 
dies had been engaged in distributing unauthor- 
ized Italian Bibles is emphatically contradicted. 
No reason whatever for the expulsion appears 
to have been given. It is thought that the or- 
der proceeded from the Pope himself. 





A lady of prepossessing appearance recently 
went to the Detective Police Agency and re- 
lated to the Superintendent a sad story. About 
eight months ago, having a few thousand doHars 
of her own, she rented a house and commenced 
taking boarders, among whom wus a young man 
of pleasing address, He became an ardent lover 
of the lady, and an engagement followed. The 
young man informed the lady that he had $17,000 
deposited in a down-town bank and considera- 
ble real estate in California. He urged an im- 
mediate marriage, and the day arrived. When 
it was near the hour for the ceremony the bride- 
groom seemed troubled, and finally said he had 
been disappointed in not receiving a draft that 
morning. The bride inquired how much was 
wanted, and finding five hundred dollars would 
answer, produced the money; and all went 
“merry as a marriage bell.” The bridal tour 
was to Montreal, and they went to-a first-class 
hotel. But before long the bride missed six 
hundred dollars from her trunk, and no trace of 
it could be found. After a while she desired to 
go home, but her husband said he had no money 
to settle the hotel bill, which led to the discov- 
ery that he had stolen the money missing from 
hertrunk. He promised ‘“‘never to do so again,”’ 
and she forgave him, and pledged her jewelry for 
the hotel bills. On reaching New York he gave 
the checks for her three trunks to his wife, put 
her into a carriage, and said important business 
would keep him down town a little while. She 
went to her house; but after waiting nearly a 
week, neither trunks nor husband had appeared. 





Charles Lougee, assisted by his brother, both 
being practical and experienced divers from San 
Francisco, have ascertained the position and con- 
dition of the Oneida, as it lies, one hundred and 
three feet beneath the surface of the bay. A 
diver’s business is — perilous—it is a fearful 
risk to seek for truth in over one hundred feet 
of water. But Charles Lougee spent half an 
hour at this tremendous depth; his anxious 
brother, meanwhile, attentive to the motion of 
the air-pump on which his life depended, and 
watching eagerly the signals which came from 
the “‘life-line” below. Lougee expressed the 
belief that it will be impracticable to raise the 
ship, but that the battery, and many valuable 





articles, can be saved. 
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Fig. 1.—Streer Suir oF GRANITE Fig. 2.—Fauvetre Street Fig. 3.—Strrret Suit or Licut Brown Fig. 4.—Srreer Suir or GRANITE 
Ponerer.—Back. Suir. JAPANESE LAINE. Poncrr.—FRontT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. 1, Figs. 1-10, No. V., Figs. 17 and 18. No. IV., Figs, 14-16. No. I., Figs. 1-10. 





Fig. 1.—Srreer Suir or Linac Creronne. Fig. 2.—Street Suir or Lirac Cretonne. Fig. 3.—Street Suit or Gray CRETONNE. Fig. 4.—Srreet Suit or Gray Creronxre. 
Back. Front. Back. » Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 11 and 12. No. II, Figs. 11 and 12. No. Fig. 13. No. IIL, Fig. 13. ; 
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InFant’s SHIRT. 
For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. XVI., 
igs. 42 and 43. 
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Fig. 1.—Nieut Sire ror CHILD UNDER 2 


YEARS OLD.—Back. 
For pattern and descri 
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Fig. 1.—Piqué Bre witH 
6 SHOULDER STRAPS AND 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XXV., 











f 5 Fig. 2.—Nicut Sup ror CuILp unpER 2 
Fig. 2.—Piqué Bip wItH YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 
SHOULDER STRAPS AND For pattern and description see 
Be.t.—Back. No, XII., Fi 
aad . " For pattern and description see Supple- 
hon oun Be Inrant’s Crocuet Jacker. ment, No. XXV., Figs, 60-62 
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Piqué Bis witn Laprets. 

For pattern and gE 

see Supplement, No. XXII., 
Fig. 56. 









Inrant’s Quitrep UnpER-WAIST. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Figs. 45 and 46. 
Inrant’s Dimity JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XV., Figs. 39-41. 
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For gotten see Supplement, 
No. XXVI., Fig. 63. 
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IsFANT'S PETTICOAT BUTTONED ON UNDER-WAIST. 
For description see Supplement. 
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InFant’s Batuine Croak. 
InFant’s MusLIN AND 





Fig. 1.—Inrant’s CrRocHET 







Fcr pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXL, Fig. 55. 
Crocuet Cap. 
Unver-Waist.—F Ron. 
For pattern 
see Papplement, 
No. XVIL, 


Cover For Inrant’s PILtow. 
Fig. 44. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIII., Fig. 37. 





Fig. 2.—Ixrant’s Crocuet UnprEr- 
Waist.—Back. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVII., Fig. 44. 
Inrant’s Unprer-WAiIst. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XVIII, 





igs. 45 and 46. 


Crocuet Brn. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIL, Fig. 64. 







EMBROIDERED Mustin Bia. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 59. 
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For pattern and de- 
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Figs. 57 and 58. 
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TINFANT's ‘BASKET WITH Hot Water Botttr. 
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[xvant’s Rrppep Pique Site, 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XTX., Figs. 47-52. 
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trimmed on the 

sleeves with narrow edging. It consists of 

har inches wits, wich’ is open on the back and 
w on an 

Double this piece so that 

come together on the back, 

top aslit an inch anda 


a 

eS ee , and join 

side on y fort with a straight piece of ma- 
torial five inches } 

which forms the ders and takes the 


sleeves. Run narrow linen tape throngh the hem 
the top. 


page 329. 

Tms or a) is crocheted in Tunisian or 
Afghan. stitch of white twisted wool; the border is 

in and waved stitch in red and 
white wool. Make the jacke rd 
“1 to Infant's Dimity Jacket, 
inch.and a half shorter. Begin on the back edge of 
the back with a requisite foundation, and crochet 
the backs and fronts together. Finish the neck with 
an open-work double crochet round with white wool, 
and then with points of red wool. The open-work 
round serves to hold the ta For the border on the 
bottom make with the white wool the foundation of 
fourteen sti t t 


two tern rows till the strip is of the requisite 
len, Make the border for the bottom of the sleeve 
narrower. Edge the sides of the border with points 


of red wool, and sew it on the jacket as shown by the 
illustration. 


Infant’s Quilted Under-Waist. 
See illustration on page 329. 


Tats under-waist is made of white ribbed piqné, a 
thin layer of wadding, and muslin lining. Quilt the 
To ther as shown by the illustration. Fin- 
ish the top of the waist with narrow crochet edging, 
and furnish the backs with eyelets for fastening. 
Make the waist from Figs. 45 and 46, Supplement, 
but without the shoulders, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The shoulder-bands are formed of elastic tape 
three-quarters of an inch wide. 


Crochet Bib with Tabs. 
See illustration on page 329. 

Tms bib is crocheted with white knitting cotton 
and edged with two rounds chain-stitch scallops. 
Fig. 63, Supplement, gives the pattern of half the 
bib. Begin n the middle of the front and crochet 
on the foundation in single crochet in ribbed crochet 
stitch in backward and forward rounds; in every sec- 
ond following round work 38 ch. after every 5 sc. ; these 
form a picot, and must alternate in positionin the — 
ess of the work. Fasten long linen tapes to the shoul- 
ders, cross these behind, and tie them together in front. 


Infant's: Crochet and Knitted Bands, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 329. 


Taesr bands are each seventy inches long and four 
inches wide; they are sloped off toward one end, as 
shown by Fig. 1. The band, Fig. 2, is rolled togeth- 
er as if for use, that is, with a pointed end inside. 

Fig. 1.—This band is crocheted in Tunisian cross 
crochet stitch, which is worked according to the de- 
scription or the Boy's Suspenders in the last Number 
of the w. On the outer edge of the band crochet 
with Turkish cotton, always alternately 1 single cro- 
chet, 1 scallop composed of 5 chain. Finish the point 
of the band with two linen tapes, each twenty-six 
inches long, for fastening. 

Fig. 2.—This band is knitted in braided stitch with 
double white knitting cotton in backward and forward 
rounds. For the manner of working see the Boy's 
Suspenders in the last Number of the y ne . Crochet 

th coarse Turkish cotton around the edge, always 
pooeeely 1 single crochet and 1 chain. tly, fin- 
ish the point of the band with two pieces of linen tape, 
each twenty-six inches long, for fastening. 


Infant’s Muslin and Crochet Cap. 
See illustration on page 329. 


Tins cap consists of an oblong crown and strips of 
muslin joined by means of crocheted insertion with 
narrow blue ribbon run through it, by means of 
which the muslin strips are drawn up in puffs. The 
crown consists of a rounded piece of muslin three 
inches and a half long and two inches and a half 
wide, with a crocheted rosette worked into it in but- 
ton-hole stitch. The strip of muslin which comes next 
the crown is nine inches long and an inch wide; the 
following strips are each ten inches long and an inch 
and a quarter wide. Tie the ribbons and bows on the 
upper part of the cap. Bind the edges of the cap 
with a muslin binding half an inch wide, and cover 
this with two ruffies an inch and three-quarters of an 
inch wide edged with lace. Trim the upper part of 
the cap with a bow of wide ribbon, and set on strings 
of wide ribbon. : 


Infant’s Point Lace Cap. 
See illustration on page 329. 


Ts cap is made of point lace; the head piece is 
made of point lace insertion three inches and. three- 
quarters long joined with cross seam, while the crown 
of the cap is formed of a rosette worked in the same 
manner. Join the head piece and crown of the cap 
with cross seam, holding the head piece in a little 
to correspond with the crown, which is edged with 
lace a third of an inch wide. ‘The cap is then edged 
with a strip of double lace half an inch wide, on which 
is arranged the trimming of lace and narrow pink 
ribbon. Two wide ribbons serve for tying the cap. 
Valenciennes lace may be substituted if preferred. 


Infant's Crochet Under-Waist, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 329. 


Tus under-waist is crocheted of coarse white knit- 
ting cotton over fine cord in backward and forward 
rounds in sc. (single crochet), always yo the 
needle through both the upper veins of the stitches. 
Trim the outer edge of the waist with crocheted pi- 
cots of red twisted wool. Fig. 44, Supplement, gives 
the pattern of half the waist. Begin in the middle of 
the front, and crochet according to the pattern, Make 
a slit, as shown by Fig. 44. inish the ends of the 
back with —_ linen tapes; in putting on the waist 
the tape on the right side must be run through the 
slit on the left side, after which both tapes must be 
tied in a bow in front. 


Child’s Crochet Bib. 
See illustration on page 329. 

Tuts bib is crocheted lengthwise with coarse white 
knitting cotton in sc. (single et pre and trimmed on 
the outer edge with red twisted wool. Trim the mid- 
dle five inches wide with a straight strip, also knit in 
white cotton, ornamented with red wool, and sewed 
on in cross seam. Begin the bib in the middle of the 
front and crochet according to the pattern, Fig. 64, 
Supplement, in backward and forwari rounds 8¢c., al- 
ways putting the needle around the front veins of the 
stitches. Around the outer edge of the bib and the 
strip then crochet a round with red wool, as follows: 
Put the needle under a stitch of the round before the 
last, take up a loop, then take a loop from under the 
fourth following stitch of the same round, and x 
work both loops off together with the loop on the 
needle. Crochet 5 ch., take a loop ont of the stitch 
out of which the last loop was taken, then a loop un- 
der the fourth following stitch of the same round, and 
—— from x. Finish the upper corners of the bib 
with two pieces of ribbon, and the under corners with 


Infant’s Knitted Under-Waist. 
See illustration on page 320. 


Tas andeoveniet is worked wih pita, wood in the 
common eo. front and back 

are worked together. pee hd tag he the 
left back piece with a foundation of 66 st. (stitches). 
T al is six a long. kn 


the side designed for the upper 
sides this, cast off four more ed the necrening re 
n 


aoe rs @ then 
round, and then 
: nd to the previous narrowing, so 
as to form the foundation of the front of the wais 


(single crochet), and the back with a round of double 
erocbet. The latter are always divided by two ch. 
(chain stitches) and a corresponding space. On the 
st. of the open-work round crochet one roundsc. For 
each sleeve make a foundation of 14 st., and knit alto- 
yether 22 ribs (182 rounds), but after the first thirty 
rounds widen 10 st. on the side which comes on the 
arm-hole. The widening must be regularly aioe 

mn 


f 
work crochet like those on the bottom of the back of 
the waist. Lace up the back with pet run through 
= open-work edge, and run a colored ribbon through 
e top. 


Infant’s Basket with Hot Water Bottle. 
See illustration on page 329. 


Tms basket is furnished with a flask of hot water, 
and serves to hold baby linen. It is made of ordi- 
nary willow braid covered plain on the inside with 
figured dimity; the edge is ornamented with a pleat- 
ed dimit; rafie two inches wide, which is worked in 
-bone stitch with red wool. The bag which 
ds the flask and the linen is sewed along the bot- 
tom of the Basket ten inches = , worked on the up- 
per ed ao -bone stitch, and fastened with 
red ribbons r tying: The bag is furnished in the 
manner shown by the illustration with a needle-book 
and two pockets. The latter is used to hold different 
toilette articles. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpeEnT. } 


pass is in a state of political ferment, and 
people are beginning to ask one another how 
the patient will get over this fever. Government 
is continually giving way, but its enemies hay 
such loud voices that they alone are heard. They 
acquit themselves so well of their patriotic task 
that the newly-conquered liberties, which ought 
to satisfy reasonable minds, may be lost, and 
leave us one fine morning under a dictature, 
for which the provinces are already clamoring. 
Alas, why can not America, _ has sent us 
so many iets faces, delightful @finks, and use- 
ful customs, forward us a little real liberty, or 
rather a little of that wisdom which would enable 
us to be content with the liberties we possess ? 
—that political good sense, which other nations 
may well envy you, and which France does. not 
appear likely to attain in a hurry. 

At any rate, our ministers seem to take things 
coolly. At least the youngest member of the 
Cabinet, M. Maurice Richard, Minister of Fine 
Arts, has found leisure to gain the affections and 
the hand of Mile. Aubertot, who, besides great 
personal attractions, brings him a fortune of 
more than three millions of francs, the accu- 
mulated wealth of the Gagne- Petit, a noted 
dry-goods store of the Rue des Moineaux, the 
motto of which was ‘‘small profits and quick 
returns.” M. Maurice Richard, already rich 
himself, has thus become one of the most opu- 
lent functionaries of the second empire. Is it 
the mere wish to hear herself called ‘‘ Madame 
la Ministre” that induced. Mlle. Aubertot to 
marry his Excellency? She may have had bet- 
ter reasons—for her husband is only thirty-seven 
years old, and rather good-looking than other- 
wise—but still it must be confessed that love sel- 
dom shows his wings in our official regions. 

The melodious Marquise De Caux, alias La 
Patti, has kept her promise to delight our ears 
once more. Last week she made her reappear- 
ance at the Jtaliens, and I need scarcely add 
that the house was overcrowded. All the monde 
élégant had hastened to applaud the charming 
nightingale, who had just returned from St. Pe- 
tersburg, loaded with laurels, crowns, and a 
cartful of gold and silver rubles. But what 
Adelina Patti most prizes, it is said, is the 
decoration awarded to her by the Czar. Yes, 
a decoration, and one of those which are gener- 
ally kept in reserve for high and mighty princes, 
if you please. We can not, in future, accuse 
the Russians of being indifferent to the rights 
of woman! 

After all, if talent is a sovereignty in itself, 
as has often been affirmed, it is not a simple 
decoration, but a jeweled sceptre, that Adelina 
Patti deserves. Never was queen received with 
such hearty applause as that which greeted the 
young diva at the Italian Opera. A special 
interest, it must be added, no doubt tended to 
render this ovation more than usually demon- 
strative; for the marquise had been nearly burned 
alive on her way back to Paris. The wagon-salon 
which she occupied had taken fire, and amidst 
the harsh concert produced by the screeching of 
the fire-engine and the rumbling of the train, the 
musical voice of Madame De Caux—for I fancy 
that she can not help screaming musically—was 
not heard by the conductor, and a lucky chance 
alone saved the young singer. No wonder, there- 
fore, that her admirers were eager to congratu- 
late her. 

Princess Mathilde gave another brilliant ball 
two or three days, or rather two or three nights, 
ago. Few ladies, but all pretty; many gentle- 


men, all more or less celebrated and decorated. 
It has been remarked that most of the students 
of the polytechnical school wear spectacles, and 
the hard reading to which they are condemned 
explains the fact; but why are the majority of 





two ribbon loo) In putting on the bib draw the 
ribbons through the loops and tie them together. 


our Parisian literary notabilities so very bald? 
his is an enigma which no one has solved. 


Among the most conspicuous bald pates at 
Princess Mathilde’s réunion shone that of Oc- 
tave Feuillet, the novelist, and that of his co- 
academician Emile Augier, the successful dram- 
atist. A few evenings before, Mile. Favart 
and Mile. Agar, two of the best actresses of 
the Théatre Francais, had acted, in the same 
mansion and in presence of their Majesties, a 
short drama by Frangois Coppée, who is decid- 
edly the poetical star of the day. ‘The play, ‘‘ Les 
deux Douleurs,” though admirably written, is too 
much in keeping with its doleful title, and left a 
rather blue-devilish impression on the audience. 
Nevertheless, it is declared a master-piece, and 
will soon be performed at the Théatre Francais. 
There have been several other official and po- 
litical fétes—balls, dinners, or concerts — but 
none where a chroniqueur could find any thing 
worth noticing. Some pretty shoulders still show 
themselves now and then, notwithstanding Ma- 
dame Ollivier’s modest example; still, we are 
already far from those private balls where love- 
ly faces were plentiful. Luckily a young Rus- 
sian nobleman, who has just purchased one of 
the handsomest residences of the aristocratical 
Avenue Friedland, is about to give a great ball, 
which will at once insure him a good footing in 
the world of fashion. Well-informed and indis- 
creet friends assert that this ball will not cost less 
than half a million of francs. It is to take place 
next week. Rumor adds that the young Rus- 
sian is in love with a charming widow, and that 
he wishes to dazzle her by his splendor. As I 
hear that he possesses other merits besides a 
princely fortune, I hope he may succeed, and 
tempt the lady to change her name for that of 
Madame De Gunzlew. Great things are expect- 
ed from him, and the mantua-makers are al- 
ready hard at work. I'll endeavor to obtain 
reliable details, so as to be able to describe the 
ladies’ dresses, or, as Cowley says: 
“The stren, and riches of their state, 

The powder, patches, and the pins, 

The ribands, jewels, and the rings, 


The lace, the paint, and warlike things 
That make up all their magazines.” 


M. Maurice Richard’s good example—I mean 
his marriage with a millionaire, for in his min- 
isterial capacity he has done nothing as yet, good 
or bad—does not seem to find many imitators. I 
hear of no weddings deserving of a special men- 
tion in the columns of a fashionable journal, save, 
perhaps, that of an immensely rich German count- 
ess. But, as you will see, this is only a half- 

‘ashionable alliance. The said countess has 

m captivated by the good looks of a fortunate 
counter-jumper of the Villes de France. Day 
after day she used to visit the store, walking up 
directly to the silk and satin department, which 
the young man superintended. As she drove to 
the door in a splendid equipage and made nu- 
merous purchases, the masters of the establish- 
ment soon remarked this excellent customer, and 
desired their subordinate to attend to no one else. 
Well, to make a long story short, the latter, to 
his great surprise, received an invitation to din- 
ner from the Countess De T——. He accepted 
it, and no doubt pleased the lady by his gentle- 
manly manner, for since that day he ceased to 
appear at his accustomed post. He now lives 
in a small but elegant mansion of the Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré, and is learning to ride, to fence, 
and to speak German. The explanation of the 
mystery is very simple. In two months M. 
Oscar Paulet is to marry Madame La Comtesse 
De T—— (age 45), who has already signed a 
deed by which she recognizes that her future 
husband brings a marriage portion of one mill- 
ion of frances, and owns the chateau of Chévre- 
ville, in Normandy. Kings no longer marry 
shepherdesses, but you see that things almost 
as unexpected continue to happen in the best 
regulated society. 

Apropos of marriages, the prefaces written by 
Dumas the younger for the last two volumes of 
his comedies have created a good deal of scan- 
dal. He attributes the failure of his ‘‘ Ami des 
Femmes” to the ill-humor of the fair sex, and 
says that the ladies want to be always flattered. 
The pages by which he ushers in his reprint of 
his plays are simply a lengthy repetition of 
Punch’s famous bit of advice to people about 
to marry—‘“‘ Don’t!” His portraits of Parisian 
young ladies are clever, no doubt, but most par- 
adoxical. The damsels whom he paints may 
exist here and there, but they are certainly 
exceptions, and he is wrong in generalizing. 
Besides, he ought to recollect that French- 
women are what Frenchmen made them; and 
that if Parisian novelists persist in presenting as 
adorable sundry specimens of female degrada- 
tion, they need not look for reform. Dumas 
the younger wields a powerful pen, he delights 
in the dissection of vice, and possesses a deep 
power of analyzation; but if is a pity that he 
does not make a better use of his talents. The 
following extracts (from the preface to ‘* L’Ami 
des Femmes”) contain at least an original view 
of woman’s mission : 

** She does what she has to do without know- 
ing what she does. She has a mission to fulfill, 
for nothing happens in human affairs but in vir- 
tue of a law. Her mission is to destroy in our 
present society the being who has destroyed all 
past societies—the idle man. Look attentively, 
and you will see that she marks him out among 
all with that instinct which enables each animal 
to choose in nature the food which suits it. Let 
her be, then; I could almost say, let us encour- 
age her. She helps a class of men who have no 
right to live to perish gayly. She spares the man 
of labor and action the last task which he had to 
accomplish, the execution of useless citizens. 
She devours inheritances, so that afterward new 
inheritances have to be built up through labor. 
She makes of her victims and of herself the ma- 
nure of which the social soil has need for its mys- 
terious germs. She is like the crows of Nor- 





of the plow as it traces its furrow, and eat up the 
little worms that, left to themselves, would de- 
vour the corn, but who no more attack the la- 
borer than the laborer attacks them.” 

— well written, but very hollow. Unluck- 

ily style is all in all in the eyes of most French 
readers. Anglo-j3axons require something more 
substantial. Another paradoxical observation 
of Dumas the younger is the one in which he 
says that comedy no longer succeeds in France, 
because Frenchwomen refrain from laughing, as 
laughter spoils their good looks. ‘The *‘ Ami des 
Femmes” did not excite their risible propensities ; 
but give them a really amusing comedy, and you'll 
obtain a different result. Go to the Théatre Fran- 
gais when one of Moliére’s plays is performed 
and you'll see all the ladies laugh—all, except 
those who have bad teeth. 
At last the sun has consented to show himself 
once more, and the swallows are busy driving in- 
trusive Philip Sparrow from nests that do not be- 
long to him. Tailors are delighted. After six 
months of hard winter, they began to fancy peo- 
ple would give up all idea of putting aside their 
great-coats. On the other hand, skaters are dis- 
contented, as if they had not had frost enough. 
They will find a source of consolation in the 
Salon de Patinage, just opened in the Champs 
Elysées, 27 Rue Jean Goujon, and already 
much frequented by the fashionable world. As 
yet most of the visitors are young American or 
English people. I believe Professor Fuller, whose 
exploits on the ice and whose numerous medals 
excited much curiosity among the skaters of the 
past winter, is the originator of the Paris Roller- 
Skating Association. In a handsome hall, a 
smooth asphalt floor has all the appearance 
of an artificial lake. Good music, good soci- 
ety, and plenty of flowers render the place a 
pleasant lounge, and the presence of many pret- 
ty faces (generally from the other side of the At- 
lantic), can not fail to attract the youthful pop- 
ulation of the imperial capital. Prudent mam- 
mas need not tremble at the idea of the inevitable 
flirtations, for the company is select. Besides, 
if ‘‘the course of true love’ may ever be expect- 
ed to ‘‘run smooth,” it is when lovers glide over 
the even surface of the artificial lake of the Rue 
Jean Goujon. 

I also hear that it is intended to open an Amer- 
ican reading-room on a scale as yet unattempt- 
ed, so as to meet the increasing requirements of 
American visitors. This would lead to the clos- 
ing of the reading-rooms which Parisian bankers 
from the United States so liberally open to their 
clients, and which must prove a costly and tire- 
some addition to their business. 

The sale of the first portion of Sainte-Beuve’s 
library has produced much more than was ex- 
pected—about 45,000 francs. Such books as 
contained marginalia in the handwriting of the 
illustrious critic brought high prices. An edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Poésies de Vauquelin de la Fres~ 
naye,” 1612, small 8vo, was knocked down at 
3105 francs; it had been purchased at Pixéré- 
court’s sale for 80 francs, and for 153 francs at 
Charles Nodier’s. Clément Marot’s works, the 
edition of 1545, brought 1500 franes. A copy 
of Sainte-Beuve’s ‘‘Causeries de Lundi,” with 
notes in pencil, was sold for 561 francs. The 
sale of the remaining part of the library will take 
place at the beginning of May, the catalogue not 
being ready. 

The sale of the artistic furniture forming part 
of San Donato collection has been equally success~ 
ful. The extravagant prices given for Greuze’s 
paintings were surpassed by those obtained for 
various pieces of inlaid furniture. For instance, 
two buhl cupboards in the Louis XIV. style were 
purchased by Mr. Dawes for 111,000 francs! An 
admirable set of four pieces of furniture in the 
Louis XVI. style, with bronze gilt carvings, 
fetched 105,000 frances! A Louis XVI. clock 
went for a mere trifle—46,500 francs. Many 
well-known amateurs of curiosities had come on 
purpose from England, Italy, and Germany. 
Among the bidders were several of the Roths- 
childs, Baron Seilli¢ére, Lord Dudley, Mr. Dawes, 
etc. 

Thanks to the efforts of M. Guizot, who seems 
to have turned imperialist in order to obtain some 
lucrative employment for his son, Emile Ollivier 
has been voted into the seat left vacant since the 
death of Lamartine. Jules Janin, the eminent 
feuilletoniste of the Débats, has at last also been 
named a member of the French Academy, where 
he takes the place of Sainte-Beuve. Both these 
nominations are fully ratified by public opinion. 

One of the canons of Saint Denis, M. De Sé- 
gur—who, by-the-by, has the misfortune to be 
blind—has lately created a certain sensation by 
an aggressive proclamation. Before giving the 
nuptial benediction to a couple in a church of 
Versailles, he said: ‘‘ You have just come from 
the mayoralty, and you probably suppose you 
have been married there; but I tell you that 
at this moment you are no more married than 
I am, and that you will not be until I have said 
the words. Civil society has arrogated to itself 
the right of intervening in the marriage contract, 
and the Church has tolerated this intervention in 
a certain extent. But I will never admit that a 
marriage can be valid out of the pale of the 
Church.” ‘This short speech seems to indicate 
that the Catholic Church considers itself at war 
with the state just now. 

The engagement of Mile. Krauss at the Grand 
Opera has been much talked of in musical and 
dramatical circles. But it is now said that M. 
Perrin, the director, has changed his mind, re- 
membering the failure of more than one foreign 
artist whose accent did not please a Parisian 
audience. I fancy he has nothing to fear in this 
case. Ihave heard Mlle. Krauss sing in French, 
and the gifted prima donna’s pronunciation n 
cause no alarm. Examples are not wanting to 
prove that foreigners can sing with success at the 
Académie de Musique. I need only mention 





mandy, who hover in black crowds at the back 





Mlle. Cruvelli (a German, whose real name was 
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Criiwell, and who has become Baroness Vigier), 
Mile. Nilsson, a Swede, Madame Gueymard and 
Mile. Sass, both Belgians. Is not Nicolini, the 
favorite tenor of the Italian Opera, a Frenchman, 
who has added ini to his patronymic? In this 
age of railroads a perfect knowledge of different 
languages is easily acquired. Ma: ¥.Z. 








[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
POMEROY COURT REVISITED. 


Over a year had passed away since Zillah had 
come to live at Chetwynde Castle, and she had 
come at length to find her new home almost as 
dear to her as the old one. Still that old home 
was far from being forgotten. At first she never 
mentioned it; but at length, as the year approach- 
ed its close, there came over her a great longing 
to revisit the old place, so dear to her heart and 
so well remembered. She hinted to Lord Chet- 
wynde what her desires were, and the Earl show- 
ed unfeigned delight at finding that Zillah’s grief 
had become so far mitigated as to allow her to 
think of such a thing. So he urged her by all 
means to go. 

‘* But of course you can’t go just yet,’’ said he. 
**You must wait till May, when the place will be 
at its best. Just now, at the end of March, it 
will be too cold and damp.” 

** And you will go with me—will you not?” 
pleaded Zillah. 

“If I can, my child; but you know very well 
I am not able to stand the fatigue of trav- 
eling.” 

“Oh, but you must make an effort and try to 
stand it this time. I can not bear to go away 
and leave you behind.” 

Lord Chetwynde looked affectionately down 
at the face which was upturned so lovingly to- 
ward his, and promised to go if he could. So 
the weeks passed away; but when May came he 
had a severe attack of gout, and though Zillah 
waited through all the month, until the severity 
of the disease had relaxed, yet the Earl did not 
find himself able to undertake such a journey. 
Zillah was therefore compelled either to give up 
the visit or else to go without him. Shedecided 
to do the latter. Roberts accompanied her, and 
her maid Mathilde. Hilda too, of course, went 
with her, for to her it was as great a pleasure as 
to Zillah to visit the old place, and Zillah would 
i have dreamed of going any where without 

er. 

Pomeroy Court looked very much as it had 
looked while Zillah was living there. It had 
been well and even scrupulously cared for. The 
grounds around showed marks of the closest at- 
tention. Inside, the old housekeeper, who had 
remained after the General’s death, with some 
servants, had preserved every thing in perfect or- 
der, and in quite the same state as when the 
General was living. ‘This perfect preservation 
of the past struck Zillah most painfully. As she 
entered, the intermediate period of her life at 
Chetwynde seemed to fade away. It was to her 
as though she were still living in her old home. 
She half expected to see the form of her father 
in the hall. The consciousness of her true posi- 
tion was violently forced upon her. With the 
sharpness of the impression which was made 
upon her by the unchanged appearance of the 
old home, there came another none less sharp. 
If Pomeroy Court brought back to her the recol- 
lection of the happy days once spent there, but 
now gone forever, it also brought to her mind the 
full consciousness of her loss. To her it was in- 
Sandum renovare dolorem. She walked in a deep 
melancholy through the dear familiar rooms. 
She lingered in profound abstraction and in the 
deepest sadness over the mournful reminders of 
the past. She looked over all the old home ob- 
jects, stood in the old places, and sat in the old 
seats. She walked in silence through all the 
house, and finally went to her own old room, so 
loved, so well remembered. As she crossed the 
threshold and looked around she felt her strength 





give way. A great sab escaped her, and sinking 
into a chair where she once used to sit in hap- 
pier days, she gave herself up to her recollections. 
For a long time she lost herself in these. Hilda 
had left her to herself, as though her delicacy 
had prompted her not to intrude upon her friend 
at such a moment; and Zillah thought of this 
with a feeling of grateful affection. At length 
she resumed to some degree her calmness, and 
summoning up all her strength, she went at last 
to the chamber where that dread scene had been 
enacted—that scene which seemed to her a double 
tragedy—that’ scene which had burned itself in 
her memory, combining the horror of the death 
of her dearest friend with the ghastly farce of a 
forced and unhallowed marriage. In that place 
a full tide of misery rushed over her soul. She 
broke down utterly. Chetwynde Castle, the Earl, 
Mrs. Hart, all were forgotten. The past faded 
away utterly. This only was her true home— 
this place darkened by a cloud which might never 
be dispelled. 

“Oh papa! Oh papa!” she moaned, and 
flung herself upon the bed where he had breath- 
ed his last. 

But her sorrow now, though overwhelming, 
had changed from its old vehemence. ‘This 
change had been wrought in Zillah—the old, un- 
reasoning passion had left her. A real afflic- 
tion had brought out, by its gradual renovating 
and creative force, all the good that was in 
her. That the uses of adversity are sweet, is a 
hackneyed Shakspeareanism, but it is forever 
true, and nowhere was its truth more fully dis- 
played than here. Formerly it happened that 
an ordinary check in the way of her desires was 
sufficient to send her almost into convulsions; 
but now, in the presence of her great calamity, 
she had learned to bear with patience all the or- 
dinary ills of life. Her father had spoiled her; 
by his death she had become regenerate. 

This tendency of her nature toward a purer 
and loftier standard was intensified by her visit 
to Pomeroy Court. Over her spirit there came 
a profounder earnestness, caught from the solemn 
scenes in the midst of which she found herself. 
Sorrow had subdued and quieted the wild im- 
pulsive motions of her soul. ‘This renewal of 
that sorrow in the very place of its birth, deep- 
ened the effect-of its first presence. This visit 
did more for her intellectual and spiritual growth 
than the whole past year at Chetwynde Castle. 

They spent about a month here. Zillah, who 
had formerly been so talkative and restless, now 
showed plainly the fullness of the change that 
had come over her. She had grown into a life 
far more serious and thoughtful than any which 
she had known before. She had ceased to be a 
giddy and unreasoning girl. She had become a 
calm, grave, thoughtful woman. But her calm- 
ness and gravity and thoughtfulness were all un- 
derlaid and interpenetrated by the fervid vehe- 
mence of her intense Oriental nature. Beneath 
the English exterior lay, deep within her, the 
Hindu blood. She was of that sort which can 
be calm in ordinary life—so caim as to conceal 
utterly all ordinary workings of the fretful soul; 
but which, in the face of any great excitement, 
or in the presence of any great wrong, will be all 
overwhelmed and transformed into a furious tor- 
nado of passionate rage. 

Zillah, thus silent and meditative, and so 
changed from her old self, might well have 
awakened the wonder of her friend. But whet- 
ever Hilda may have thought, and whatever 
wonder she may have felt, she kept it all to her- 
self; for she was naturally reticent, and so secre- 
tive that she never expressed in words any feel- 
ings which she might have about things that 
went on around her. If Zillah chose to stay by 
herself, or to sit in her company without speak- 
ing a word, it was not in Hilda to question her 
or to remonstrate with her. She rather chose 
to accommodate herself to the temper of her 
friend. She could also be meditative and pro- 
foundly silent. While Zillah had been talka- 
tive, she had talked with her; now, in her si- 
lence, she rivaled her as well. She could follow 
Zillah in all her moods. 

At the end of a month they returned to Chet- 
wynde Castle, and resumed the life which they 
had been leading there. Zillah’s new mood 
seemed to Hilda, and to others also, to last much 
longer than any one of those many moods in 
which she had indulged before. But this proved 
to be more than a mood. It was a change. 

The promise which she had given to the Earl 
she had tried to fulfill most conscientiously. She 
really had striven as much as possible to ‘‘study.” 
That better understanding, born of affection, 
which had arisen between them, had formed a 
new motive within her, and rendered her capa- 
ble of something like application. But it was 
not until after her visit to Pomeroy Court that 
she showed any effort that was at all adequate to 
the purpose before her. The change that then 
came over her seemed to have given her a new 
control over herself. And so it was that, at last, 
the hours devoted to her studies were filled up 
by efforts that were really earnest, and also really 
effective. 

Under these circumstances, it happened that 
Zillah began at last to engross Gualtier’s atten- 
tion altogether, during the whole of the time al- 
lotted to her; and if he had sought ever so earn- 
estly, he could not have found any opportunity 
for a private interview with Hilda, What her 
wishes might be was not visible; for, whether she 
wished it or not, she did not, in any way, show 
it. She was always the same—calm, cool, civil, 
to her music-teacher, and devoted to her own 
share of the studies. Those little ‘‘ asides” in 
which they had once indulged were now out of 
the question; and, even if a favorable occasion 
had arisen, Gualtier would not have ventured 
upon the undertaking. He, for his part, could 
not possibly know her thoughts: whether she 
was still cherishing her old designs, or had given 
them up altogether. He could only stifle his im- 





patience, and wait, and watch, and wait. But 
how was it with her? Was she, too, watching 
and waiting for some opportunity? He thought 
so. But with what aim, or for what purpose? 
That was the puzzle. Yet that there was some- 
thing on her mind which she wished to communi- 
cate to him he knew well; for it had at last hap- 
pened that Hilda had changed in some degree 
from her cool and undemonstrative manner. He 
encountered sometimes—or thought that he en- 
countered—an earnest glance which she threw 
at him, on greeting him, full of mearing, which 
told him this most plainly. It seemed to him 
to say: Wait, wait, wait; when the time comes, 
I have that to say which you will be glad to 
learn. What it might be he knew not, nor could 
he conjecture; but he thought that it might still 
refer to the secret of that mysterious cipher 
which had baffled them both. 

Thus these two watched and waited. Months 
passed away, but no opportunity for an interview 
arose. Of course, if Hilda had been reckless, or 
if it had beensabsolutely necessary to have one, 
she could easily have arranged it. The park was 
wide, full of lonely paths and sequestered re- 
treats, where meetings could have been had, 
quite free from all danger of observation or in- 
terruption. She needed only to slip a note into 
his hand, telling him to meet her at some place 
there, and he would obey her will. But Hilda 
did not choose to do any thing of the kind. 
Whatever she did could only be done by her in 
strict accordance with les convenances. She 
would have waited for months before she would 
consent to compromise herself so far as to solicit 
a stolen interview. It was not the dread of dis- 
covery, however, that deterred her; for, in a 
place like Chetwynde, that need not have been 
feared, and if she had been so disposed, she 
could have had an interview with Gualtier every 
week, which no one would have found out. The 
thing which deterred her was something very 
ditferent from this. It washer own pride. She 
could not humble herself -so far as to do this. 
Such an act would be to descend from the posi- 
tion which she at present occupied in his eyes. 
To compromise herself, or in any way put herself 
in his power, was impossible for one like her. 

It was not, however, from any thing like moral 
cowardice that she held aloof from making an 
interview with him; nor was it from any thing 
like conscientious scruples; nor yet from maid- 
enly modesty. It arose, most of all, from pride, 
and also from a profound perception of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by one who fulfilled all that 
might be demanded by the proprieties of life. 
Her aim was to see Gualtier under circumstances 
that were unimpeachable—in the room where he 
had a right to come. To do more than this 
might lower herself in his eyes, and make him 
presumptuous. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Art last the opportunity came for which they 
had waited so long. 

For many months Zillah’s application to her 
studies had been incessant, and the Earl began 
to notice signs of weariness in her. His con- 
science smote him, and his anxiety was aroused. 
He had recovered from his gout, and as he felt 
particularly well he determined to take Zillah on 
a long drive, thinking that the change would be 
beneficial to her. He began to fear that he had 
brought too great a pressure to bear on her, and 
that she in her new-born zeal for study might 
carry her self-devotion too far, and do some in- 
jury to her health. Hilda declined going, and 
Zillah and the Earl started off for the day. 

On that day Gualtier came at his usual hour. 
On looking round the room he saw no signs of 
Zillah, and his eyes brightened as they fell on 
Hilda. 

‘* Mrs. Molyneux,” said she, after the usual 
civilities, ‘‘has gone out for a drive. She will 
not take her lesson to-day.” 

‘¢ Ah, well, shall I wait till your hour arrives, 
or will you take your lesson now?” 

‘¢ Oh, you need not wait,” said Hilda; ‘I will 
take my lesson now. I think I will appropriate 
both hours.” 

There was a glance of peculiar meaning in 
Hilda’s eyes which Gualtier noticed, but he cast 
his eyes meekly upon the floor. He had an idea 
that the long looked for revelation was about to 
be given, but he did not attempt to hasten it in 
any way. He was afraid that any expression of 
eagerness on his part might repel Hilda, and, 
therefore, he would not endanger his position by 
asking for any thing, but rather waited to receive 
what she might voluntarily offer. 

Hilda, however, was not at all anxious to be 
asked. Now that she could converse with Gual- 
tier, and not compromise herself, she had made 
up her mind to give him her confidence. It was 
safe to talk to this man in this room. The serv- 
ants were few. They were far away. No one 
would dream of trying to listen. They were sit- 
ting close together near the piano. 

**T have something to say to you,” said Hilda, 
at last. 

Gualtier looked at her with earnest inquiry, 
but said nothing. 

**You remember, of course, what we were 
talking about the last time we spoke to one an- 
other ?” 

‘*Of course, I have never forgotten that.” 

“Tt was nearly two years ago,” said Hilda, 
** At one time I did not expect that such a con- 
versation could ever be renewed. With the Gen- 
eral’s death all need for it seemed to be destroyed. 
But now that need seems to have arisen again.” 

‘* Have you ever deciphered the paper ?” asked 
Gualtier. 

‘* Not more than before,” said Hilda. ‘‘ But 
I have made a discovery of the very greatest 
importance; something which entirely confirms 





my former suspicions gathered from the cipher, 
They are additional papers which I will show 
you presently, and then you will see whether I 
am right or not. I never expected to find any 
thing of the kind. I found them quite by chance, 
while I was half mechanically carrying out my 
old idea. After the General's death I lost all 
interest in the matter for some time, for there 
seemed before me no particular inducement to 
go on with it. But this discovery has changed 
the whole aspect of the affair.” 

‘* What was it that you found?” asked Gual- 
tier, who was full of curiosity. ‘‘ Was it the 
key to the cipher, or was it a full explanation, or 
was it something different ?” 

‘*'They were certain letters and business: pa- 
pers. I will show them to you presently. But 
before doing so I want to begin at the beginning. 
The whole of that cipher is perfectly familiar to 
me, all its difficulties are as insurmountable as 
ever, and before I show you these new papers I 
want to refresh your memory about the old ones. 

‘* You remember, first of all,” said she, ‘‘ the 
peculiar character of that cipher-writing, and of 
my interpretation. The part that Ldeciphered 
seemed to be set in the other like a wedge, and 
while this was decipherable the other was not.” 

Gualtier nodded. 

‘* Now I want you to read again the part that 
I deciphered,” said Hilda, and she handed him 
a piece of paper on which something was written. 
Gualtier took it and read the following, which 
the reader has already seen. Each sentence was 
numbered. 

1. Oh may God have mercy upon my-wretched soul 


Amen 
2.0 @ hundred thousand dollars 
ON Pomeroy ei with poor Lady Chetwynde 
She acted ofa in flys 


Fell wth Lady Mary Chetwynd 
Z iY 

¥ leualie of pn bad 5 Berka. 

O Iam a miserable villain 

Gualtier looked over it and then handed it 
back. 

** Yes,” said he, ‘*I remember, of course, for 
I happen to know every word of it by heart.” 

‘That is very well,” said Hilda, approvingly. 
‘¢ And now I want to remind you of the difficul- 
ties in my interpretation before going on any fur- 
ther. ; 

** You remember that these were, first, the con- 
fusion in the way of writing the name, for here 
there is ‘O Pomeroy,’ ‘O N Pomeroy,’ and ‘N 
Pomeroy,’ in so short a document. 

** Next, there is the mixture of persons, the 
writer sometimes speaking in the first person and 
sometimes in the third, as, for instance, when he 
says, ‘O N Pomeroy eloped with poor Lady 
Chetwynde ;’ and then he says, ‘She listened 
to me and ran off with me.’ 

‘* And then there are the incomplete sentences, 
such as, ‘Fell in with Lady Mary Chetwynd’— 
‘ Expelled the army for gaming.’ 

‘* Lastly, there are two ways in which the 
lady’s name is spelled, ‘ Chetwynde,’ and ‘ Chet- 
wynd.’ 


Sponeapye 
mR 


‘ynd. 

‘*You remember we decided that these might 
be accounted for in one of two ways. Either, 
first, the writer, in copying it out, grew confused 
in forming his cipher characters; or, secondly, 
he framed the whole paper with a deliberate pur- 
pose to baffle and perplex.” 

‘“‘T remember all this,” said Gualtier, quietly. 
‘*T have not forgotten it.” 

‘* The General’s death changed the aspect of 
affairs so completely,” said Hilda, ‘‘and made 
this so apparently useless, that I thought you 
might have forgotten at least these minute par- 
ticulars. It is necessary for you to have these 
things fresh in your mind, so as to regard the 
whole subject thoroughly.” 

**But what good will any discovery be now ?” 
asked Gualtier, with unfeigned surprise. ‘‘ The 
General is dead, and you can do nothing.” 

‘«'The General is dead,” said Hilda; ‘‘ but the 
General’s daughter lives.” 

Nothing could exceed the bitterness of the 
tone in which she uttered these words. , 

‘“*His daughter! Of what possible concern 
can all this be to her?” asked Gualtier, who’ 
wished to get at the bottom of Hilda’s purpose. 

“¢T should never have tried to strike at the Gen- 
eral,” said Hilda, ‘‘if he had not had a daughter. 
It was not him that I wished to harm. It was 


*¢ And now,” said Gualtier, after a silence, 
‘she is out of your reach. She is Mrs. Moly- 
neux. She will be the Countess of Chetwynde. 
How can she be harmed ?” 

As he spoke he looked with a swift interroga- 
tive glance at Hilda, and then turned away his 
eyes. 

"True," said Hilda, cautiously and slowly; 
““she is beyond my reach. Besides, you will ob- 
serve that I was speaking of the past. I was 
telling what I wished—not what I wish.” 

‘*That is precisely what I understood,” said 
Gualtier. ‘‘I only asked so as to know how 
your wishes now inclined. I am anxious to 
serve you in any way.” 

‘*So you have said before, and I take you at 
your word,” said Hilda, calmly. ‘‘I have once 
before reposed confidence in you, and I intend to 
do so again.” 

Gualtier bowed, and murmured some words of 
grateful acknowledgment. 

‘My work now,” said Hilda, without seeming 
to notice him, ‘‘is one of investigation. I mere- 
ly wish to get to the bottom ofa secret. It is to 
this that I have concluded to invite your assist- 
ance.” 

““You are assured of that already, Miss Krieff,” 
said Gualtier, in a tone ofdeep devotion. ‘‘ Call 
it investigation, or call it any thing you choose, 
if you deign to ask my assistance I will do any 
thing and dare any thing.” 

Hilda laughed harshly. 

“In truth,” said she, dryly, “ this does not re- 
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lay close to the real bot- 
tom, fittingin very nicely, 
and left room only for a 
few thin papers. The 
false bottom and the real 
bottom were so thin that 
no one could suspect 
any thing of the kind. 
Something about the 
sition of the drawer led 
me to examine it mi- 
nutely, and the idea of a 
false bottom came to my 
mind. I could not find 
out the secret of it, and 
it was only by. the very 
rude process of prying at 
it with a knife that I 
at length made the dis- 
covery.” 

TART did you fi 

id you fin 
any cli (dg said Gual- 
tier, eagerly. 

“*T did.” 

ec Papers ?” 

‘*Yes, The old cipher 
writing was there—shut 
up—concealed carefully, 
jealously —doubly con- 
cealed, in fact. Was not 
this enough to show that 
it had importance in the 
eyes of the man who had 
thus concealed it? It 
must be so. © Nothing 
but a belief in its im- 
mense importance could 
possibly have led te such 
extraordinary pains in 
the concealment of it. 
This I felt, and this con- 





“THE OLD CIPHER WRITING WAS THERE.” 


quire much daring, but it may cause trouble—it 
may also take up valuable time. I de not ask 
for any risks, but rather for the employment of 
the most ordin 
severance will do all that I wish to have 
done.” : 

**T am sorry, Miss Krieff, that there is nothing 
more than this. I should prefer to go on some 
enterprise of danger for your sake.” 

He laid a strong emphasis on these last words, 
but Hilda did not seem to notice it. She con- 
tinued, in a calm tone: 

‘* All this is talking in the dark. I must ex- 
plain myself instead of talking round about the 
subject. To begin, then.’ Since our last inter- 
view I could find out nothing whatever that tend- 
ed to throw any light on that mysterious cipher 
writing. Why it was written, or why it‘should 
be so carefully préserved, I could not discover. 
The General’s death seemed to make it useless, 
and so for a long time I:ceased to think about it. 
It was only on my last visit to Pomeroy Court 
that it came to my mind. ‘That was six or eight 
months ago. 

‘*On going there Mrs. Molyneux gave herself 
up to grief, and scarcely ever spoke a word. She 
was much by herself, and brooded over her sor- 
rows. She spent much time in her father’s room, 
and still more time in solitary walks about the 
grounds, I was much by myself. Left thus 
alone, I rambled about the house, and one day 
happened to go to the General’s study. Here 
every thing remained almost exactly as it used 
to be. It was here that I found the cipher 
writing, and, on visiting it again, the cireum- 
stances of that discovery naturally ' suggested 
themselves to my mind.” 

Hilda had warmed with her theme, and ‘spoke 
with something like recklessness, as though she 
was prepared at last to throw away every scruple 
and make a full confidence.. The allusion to the 
discovery of the cipher was a reminder to her- 
self and to Gualtier of her former dishonorable 
conduct. Having once more touched upon this, 
it was easier for her to reveal new treachery upon 
her part. Nevertheless she paused for a moment, 
and looked with earnest scrutiny upon her com- 
panion. He regarded her witha look of ‘silent 
devotion which seemed to express any degree of 
subserviency to her interests, and disarmed every 
suspicion. Reassured by this, she continued: | 

“Tt happened that I began to ‘examine the 
General's papers. It was quite accidental,’ and 
arose merely from the fact that I had nothing 
else to do. It was almost mechanical on my 
part. At any rate I opened the desk, and’ found 
it full of documents of all kinds which had been 
apparently undisturbed for an indefinite .period. 
Naturally enough I examined the drawer in Which 
I had found the cipher writing, and was able to 
do so quite at my leisure. On first opening:it I 
found only some business papers. ‘The cipher 
was no longer there. I.searched among all fhe 
other papers to find it, but in vain. I then con- 
cluded that. he had destroyed it. For several 


days I continued to examine that desk, but with | 


no result. It seemed to fascinate me. At last, 
however, I came to the conclusion that nothing 
more could be discovered. 

‘* All this time Mrs. Molyneux left me quite 
to myself, and my search in the desk and my 
discouragement were altogether unknown to her. 
After about a week I gave up the desk and tore 
myself away. Still I could not keep away from 
it, and at the end of another week I returned to 
the search. This time I went with the intention 
of examining all the drawers, to see if there was 
not some additional place of concealment. 

‘*Tt is not necessary for me to describe to you 
minutely the various trials which I made. It is 


quite enough for me now to say that I at last 
found out that in that very private drawer where 
I had first discovered the cipher writing, there was 
a false bottom of very peculiar construction. 


It 


qualities. Patience and per-- 


viction only intensified 
my desire to get at the 
bottom of the mystery 
which it incloses. And this much I saw plainly 
—that the deciphering which I have made car- 
ries in itself so dread a confession, that the man 
who made it would willingly conceal it both in 
cipher writing and in secret drawers.” 

“But of course,” said Gualtier, taking ad- 
vantage of a pause, ‘‘ you found something else 
besides the cipher. With that you were already 
familiar.” 

‘Yes, and it is this that I am going to tell 
you- about. There were some papers which 
had evidently been there for a long time, kept 
here in the same place with the cipher writing. 
When I first found them I merely looked hasti- 
ly over. them, and then folded them all up to- 
gether, and took them away so as to examine 
them in my own room at leisure. On looking 
over them'I found the names which I expected 
occurring frequently. There was the name of 
O. N. Pomeroy and the name of Lady Chet- 
wynde. In addition to these there was another 
name, and a very singular one. ‘The name is 
Obed Chute, and seems to me to be an Amer- 
ican name. At any rate the owner of. it lived in 
America.” 

**Obed Chute,” repeated Gualtier, with the 
air of one who is trying to fasten something on 
his memory. ° 
; and he seems to have lived in New 


‘““What was the nature of the. connection 
which he had with the others?” 

‘*T should conjecture that he was a kind of 
guide, philosopher, and friend, with a little of 
the agent. and commission-merchant,” replied 
Hilda. ‘‘ But it is impossible to find out any 
thing in particular about him from the meagre 
letters which I obtained. I found nothing else 
except these papers, though I searched diligent- 
ly. Every thing is contained here.’ I have 
them, and I intend’to show them to you without 
any further delay.” 

Saying.this Hilda drew some papers from her 
pocket, and handed them to Gualtier. 

.On opening them Gualtier found first a paper 
covered with cipher writing. It was the same 
which Hilda had copied, and the characters were 
familiar to him from his former attempt to de- 
cipher them. The paper was thick and coarse. 
on Hilda had copied the characters very faith- 

ully. : 

The next paper was a receipt written out on a 
small sheet which was yellow with age, while the 
ink had faded into a pale brown: 


** $100,000. New York, May 10, 1840. 

* Received from O. N. Pomeroy the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in payment for my claim. 

ta “Onep CuuTeE.” 

It was a singular document in every respect ; 
but the mention of the sum of money seemed to 
confirm the statement gathered from the cipher 
writing. 

The next document was a letter : 











“New York, August 23, 1840. 
** Dear Str,—I take great pleasure in inform- 
ing you that L. C. has experienced a change, 
and is now slowly recovering. I assure youlghat 
no pains shall be spared to hasten her cure. The 
best that New York can afford is at her service. 
I hope soon to acquaint you with her entire re- 
covery. Until then, believe me, 
** Yours truly, Oxsep CHUTE. 
‘Capt. O. N. Pomeroy.” 


The next paper was a letter written in a lady’s 
hand, It was very short: 


‘‘New York, September 20, 1840. 
‘* Farewell, dearest friend and more than broth- 
er. After along sickness I have at last recovered 
through the mercy of God and the kindness of 
| Mr. Chute. We shall never meet again on earth ; 








| If General Pomeroy | 


but I will pray for your happiness till my latest 
breath. Mary CuHETWYNDE.” 


There was only one other. It was a letter 


also, and was as follows : 


“New York, October 10, 1840. 

‘‘Dear Srr,—I have great pleasure in in- 
forming you that your friend L. C. has at length 
entirely recovered. She is very much broken 
down, however; her hair is quite gray, and she 
looks twenty years older. 
tent and profoundly sad. She is to leave me 
to-morrow, and will join the Sisters of Charity. 
You will feel with me that this is best for herself 
and for all. I remain yours, very truly, 


**OsEp CHUTE. 
“Capt. O. N. Pomrroy.” 


Gualtier read these letters several times in 
deep and thoughtful silence. ‘Then he sat in 
profound thought for some time. 

‘* Well,” said Hilda at length, with some im- 
patience, ‘‘ what do you think of these?” 

‘* What do you think ?” asked Gualtier. 

‘“*T?” returned Hilda. ‘‘I will tell you what 
I think; and as I have brooded over these for 
eight months now, I can only say that I am more 
confirmed than ever in my first impressions. ‘To 
me, then, these papers seem to point out two 
great facts—the first being that of the forgery; 
and the second that of the elopement. Beyond 
this I see something else. The forgery has been 
arranged by the payment of the amount. ‘The 
elopement also has come to a miserable termina- 
tion. Lady Chetwynde seems to have been desert- 
ed by her lover, who left her perhaps in New York. 
She fell ill, very ill, and suffered so that on her 
recovery she had grown in appearance twenty 
years older. Broken-hearted, she did not dare 
to go back to her friends, but joined the Sisters 
of Charity. Sheis no doubt dead long ago. As 
to this Chute, he seems to me perhaps to have 
been a kind of tool of the lover, who employed 
him probably to settle his forgery business, and 
also to take care of the unhappy woman whom 
he had ruined and deserted. He wrote these 
few letters to keep the recreant lover informed 
about her fate. In the midst of these there is 
the last despairing farewell of the unhappy creat- 
ure herself. All these the conscience-stricken 
lover has carefully preserved. In addition to 
these, no doubt for the sake of easing his con- 
science, he wrote out a confession of his sin. 
But he was too great a coward to write it out 
plainly, and therefore wrote it in cipher. I be- 
lieve that he would have destroyed them all if 
he had found time; but his accident came too 
quickly for this, and he has left these papers as 
a legacy to the discoverer.” 

As Hilda spoke Gualtier gazed at her with un- 
feigned admiration. 

‘You are right,” said he. ‘‘ Every word that 
you speak is as true as fate. You have penetra- 
ted to the very bottom of this secret. I believe 
that this is the true solution. Your genius has 
solved the mystery.” 

“*The mystery,” repeated Hilda, who showed 
no emotion whatever at the fervent admiration 
of Gualtier. ‘‘The mystery is as far from solu- 
tion as ever.” 

‘* Have you not solved it ?” 

“Certainly not. Mine, after all, are merely 
conjectures. Much more. remains to be done. 
In the first place, I must find out something 
about Lady Chetwynde. For months I have 
tried, but in vain. I have ventured as far as I 
dared to question the people about here. Once I 
hinted to Mrs. Hart something about the elope- 
ment, and she turned upon me with that in her 
eyes which would have turned an ordinary mor- 
tal into stone. Fortunately for me, I bore it, 
and survived. But since that unfortunate ques- 
tion she shuns me more than ever. The other 
servants know nothing, or else they will reveal no- 
thing. Nothing, in fact, 
can be discovered here. 
The mystery is yet to 
be explained, and the 
explanation must be 
sought elsewhere.” 

** Where ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** Have you thought 
of any thing? You 
must have, or you 
would not have com- 
municated with me.— | 
There is some work 
which you wish me to 
do. You have thought 
about it, and have de- 
termined it. What is 
it? Is it to goto Ameri- 
ca?. Shall I hunt up 
Obed Chute? Shall I 
search through the con- 
vents till I find that Sis- 
ter who once was Lady 
Chetwynde? Tell me. 
If you say so I will go.” 

Hilda mused; then 
she spoke, as though 
rather to herself than 
to her companion. 

“T don’t know. I 
have no plans—no def- 
inite aim, beyondade- | 
sire to find out what it | 
all means, and what | 
there is in it, What | = 
canI do? What could 
I doif I found out all? | 
I really do not know. | 





| 


were alive, it might be | 
possible to extort from 
him a confession of his 





crimes, and make them 


, known to the world.” 


She is deeply peni- | 








‘*If General Pomeroy were alive,” interrupt- 
ed Gualtier, “‘ and were to confess all his crimes, 
what good would that do?” 

‘* What good?” cried Hilda, in a tone of far 
greater vehemence and passion than any which 
had yet escaped her. ‘‘ What good? Mumilia- 
tion, sorrow, shame, anguish, for his daughter ! 
It is not on his head that I wish these to de- 
scend, but on hers. You look surprised. You 
wonder why? I will not tell you—not now, at 
least. It is not because she is passionate and 
disagreeable; that is a trifle, and besides she has 
changed from that ; it is not because she ever in- 
jured me—she never injured me; she loves me; 
but’”’—and Hilda’s brow grew dark, and her eyes 
flashed as she spoke—‘‘ there are other reasons, 
deeper than all this—reasons which I will not 
divulge even to you, but which yet are sufficient 
to make me long and yearn and crave for some 
opportunity to bring down her proud head into 
the very dust.” 

‘** And that opportunity shall be yours,” cried 
Gualtier, vehemently. ‘‘To do this it is onl 
necessary to find out the whole truth. I will 
find it out. I will search over all England and 
all America till I discover all that you want to 
know. General Pomeroy is dead. What mat- 
ter? Heis nothing to you. But she lives, and 
is a mark for your vengeance.” ; 

‘*T have said more than I intended to,” said 
Hilda, suddenly resuming her coolness. ‘‘ At 
any rate, I take you at your word. If you want 
money, I can supply it.” 

‘* Money ?” said Gualtier, with a light laugh. 
“No, no. It is something far more than that 
which I want. When I have succeeded in my 
search I will tell you. ‘To tell it now would be 
premature. But when shall I start? Now?” 

‘Oh: no,” said Hilda, who showed no emo- 
tion one way or the other at the hint which he 
had thrown out. ‘*Oh no, do nothing sudden- 
ly. Wait until your quarter is up. When will 
it be out ?” 


‘*In six weeks. Shall I wait?” 

“ Yes. ” 

‘¢ Well, then, in six weeks I will go.” 
“*Very well.” 


‘¢ And if I don’t succeed I shall never come 
back.” 

Hilda was silent. 

‘*Ts it arranged, then?” said Gualtier, after a 
time.” 

‘Yes; and now I will take my music lesson.” 

And Hilda walked over to the piano. 

After this interview no further opportunity oc- 
curred. Gualtier came every day as before. In 
a fortnight he gave notice to the Earl that press- 
ing private engagements would require his de- 
parture. He begged leave to recommend a friend 
of his, Mr. Hilaire. The Earl had an interview 
with Gualtier, and courteously expressed his re- 
gret at his departure, asking him at the same 
time to write to Mr. Hilaire and get him to come. 
This Gualtier promised to do. 

Shortly before the time of Gualtier’s departure 
Mr. Hilaire arrived. Gualtier took him to the 
Castle, and he was recognized as the new teacher. 

Tn a few days Gualtier took his departure. 





MRS. JUSTICE MORRIS. 
Ws give herewith the portrait of Mrs. Esther 

M‘Quigg Morris, the recently appointed 
Justice of the Peace ef Sweet Water County, 
Wyoming Territory, and who is remarkable for 
being the first woman who has executed the ju- 
dicial power on the American continent. 

Mrs. Morris was born August 4, 1813, in 
Spencer, Tioga County, New York State, and is 
consequently now fifty-seven years old. She is 
a descendant from the early pioneers of Amer- 
ica, her ancestors on both sides having figured in 
the Revolution. She has been twice married, 
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and is the mother of three sons. Her first hus- 
band, Artemas Slack, was a civil engineer of 
New York State. Her present husband, John 
Morris, a merchant of South Pass, Wyoming 
Territory, is a native of Poland. 

Mrs. Morris is said to be a woman of great 
decision of character, though charitable and 
sympathetic by nature. Keligiously she is a 
Presbyterian. She is above the average stature, 
and weighs about 180 pounds. Her course thus 
far has given satisfaction to the community where 
she resides. Her first decision, indeed, was 
against herself; for when her predecessor was 
arrested on her warrant, for refusing to surren- 
der to her the papers pertaining to her office, on 
the plea being urged by the counsel that ‘she 
could not properly judge a case in which she her- 


charged the prisoner. She is reported to be es- 
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CHURCH DECORATION AT EASTER. 


pecially severe on drunkenness, remorselessly 
inflicting on every inebriate brought before her 
the full penalty of the law. Some of these are 
said to have tried the effect of tears upon her, 
but they declared afterward that it did no more 
good than pouring whisky down a rat-hole. 

One immediate result of feminine presence in 
the court-room, says one of the local papers, is 
that the jury-rooms have been fitted up with a 
degree of neatness and taste in striking contrast 
with the coarse and negligent provision formerly 
made; and the cold, smoky, and filthy place 
where the last grand jury was compelled to 
spend long weary weeks has given place to a 
neat, well-furnished room, carpeted and hung 
with pictures, with every preparation for the com- 


| fort of the occupants, which speaks well for the 
self was an interested party, she at once dis- | 


refining influence of female association even in 


| a jury-room. 
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DECORATING A CHURCH (EASTER-EVE). 


Tue old gray chancel arch looks proud, 
ilt by the slant sunbeam 

Shed from the glory of those saints 
Who in yon window gleam; 

And now that every meadow shows 
Its own peculiar gem, 

These ancient walls seem blossoming 
As if to rival them. 


Anemones bloom with a dye 
As proud as that of Tyre; 
Azaleas round the altar-cross 
Glow with a harmless fire; 
Violets adorn the marble helm 
Of that crusading knight; 
And every pulpit panel holds 
Its flower-wreath to the light. 


And while fair votaries deck the wall 
And twine the pillars with spring flowers, 
Some unseen feet have scaled the cliff 
Where the dcep-sounding organ towers; 





And softly as the brooding bird 
That mourns its rifled nest, we hear 
The vox humana stop breathe forth, 
So tender sweet, so silver clear. 


Then presently, with royal pomp, 
A softened thunder breaks the calm, 
A giant chorus to the strain 
Of David’s noble battle psalm ; 
Until we see, or think we see, 
All Asia rousing to the war, 
With streams of spears and sheaves of swords, 
And banners gathering from afar. 


Aud from this mighty stir and din 
A voice soars up, as the lark soars 
O’er lightning clouds and rolling storm, 
When heaven its hoarded wrath outpours ; 
And then a choir of angels comes 
To lead us back to Eden’s bowers, 
Where blooms the deathless amaranth, 
And sunshine glows undimmed by showers. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonpeENT.] 


FORE the Empress has paid her de- 
yvotions on Holy-Thursday by making ste- 
tions in the different churches of Paris; but this 
year, either through some fear of public demon- 
strations, or for some other reason, she decided 
.on hearing the lamentations of the Church in the 
chapel of the Tuileries, ‘The superintendent of 
the court theatres, M. De la Ferritre, made ar- 
rangements, therefore, by which the Stabat 
Mater was sung on Holy-Thursday, at eight 
o'clock, with great solemnity. The orchestra of 
the Conservatory was selected as the most wor- 
thy to accompany the artists, Faure, Gueymard, 
and Nilsson. : 

The Empress desired to introduce the Italian 
custom in this ceremony ; she therefore decreed 
that all the ladies should be dressed entirely in 
black, and chould wear mantillas instead of bon- 
nets. The very small number of ladies present 
conformed, of course, to the required etiquette, 
so that the costume adopted was precisely like 
that worn by the Roman dames when they are 
admitted to salute the Holy Father—that is, 
dress of black silk, with high waist and very long 
train, set on behind, and forming a court mantle ; 
sleeve loose or tight, but covering the arm; and 
the head veiled in the Spanish fashion with a 
mantilla, A few of the ladies present wore the 
simple mantilla, covering the head alone, but the 
greater number accompanied it with a sort of 
immense mantelet, composed of two or three 
rows of wide lace, falling over the train. The 
trains were trimmed in various styles, some with 
a flounce of black faille, surmounted with a braid 
of black velvet, others with three puffs, sepa- 
rated by passementerie of guipure, mixed with 
small cut jet beads (round jet beads are very 
common). The hair was dressed very plainly, 
and adorned only with ribbons or diadems of 
black velvet, with jet or steel balls. A few young 
married ladies wore bouquets of violets or white 
camellias under their mantillas. The young 
girls did not wear mantillas, but had black lace 
head-dresses. Jewelry not having been rigor- 
ously proscribed, several ladies wore a few dia- 
monds in their hair, and pearls on their neck and 
in their ears, but no other jewels than pearls and 
diamonds were seen. ‘The Empress wore no or- 
naments ; she was entirely enveloped in her man- 
tilla, and her black faille dress had no other 
trimming than flounces of the same: material. 
She did not go down into the chapel, but heard 
the Stabat Mater, surrounded by the ladies of 
her household, in her gallery, situated in the first 
balcony and facing the altar. ‘The galleries on 
the right and left were reserved for the minis- 
ters’ wives and the ladies of the diplomatic corps, 
All these veiled figures, uniformly draped in 
black, and framed by the crimson hangings of 
the chapel, brilliantly lighted by numerous. crys- 
tal chandeliers, presented-an imposing picture. 

We have had two literary events in the last 
fortnight—the reception of the Count De Haus- 
sonville at the French Academy, and a lecture 
by Paul Féval, our fruitful novelist, on the ‘* Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” ais’s master-piece. 
The assembly in the theatre of the Gaité was 
very brilliant, and the toilettes extremely elegant 
for the most Madame Emile Ollivier, who 
continues to eschew worldly festivities as far as 
she can, prefers literary fétes to them, and was 
present on both occasions. 

Spring bonnets have made their appearance, 
Straw will be in great favor, especially for the 
street, and will be trimmed in general with flow- 
ers, A pretty straw bonnet called the Du Barry, 
and made by Madame Moreau Didsbury for a 
few of the most fashionable Parisiennes, is round- 
ed at the sides, with the rim turned up all around, 
and a round crown; and is invariably trimmed 
with a cluster of flowers or berries set on as an 
aigrette. The same milliner has also made a 
success with the little Parisien bonnet, of straw, 
with a flat crown and a small cape, lined with 
velvet. ‘This is trimmed with a round wreath 
of flowers without leaves, roses, marguerites, 
pansies, etc. On the whole, bonnets are not 
quite so small as they were last year. They have 
a suspicion of front, crown, and cape; and, the 
tide having turned, may possibly grow in a few 
seasons to the uncomfortable and inconvenient 
dimensions of those of our grandmothers, 

There will be four more small Monday balls 
at the Tuileries. The Empress has already or- 
dered dresses for these assemblies, She has just 
worn a costume of black faille, which merits de- 
scription, Skirt of black faille, trimmed with 
three flounces pleated @ da Russe, the flounces 
being separated by rather wide passementerie in- 
terspersed with gold beads. The train is edged 
with a similar flounce, headed with the same 
passementerie of silk and gold, and black tas- 
seled fringe, with a gold thread in each tassel. 
This train is confined in the middle by a cluster 
of pleats, which loop it so that it falls in two 
spreading wings, and is very bouffant at the 
sides. ‘The corsage has a rounded basque be- 
hind, and in front a round basque also, cut up in 
the middle. The sleeve is tight, but is trimmed 
with a flounce which gives it the appearance of a 
pagoda sleeve. This corsage is edged all round 
with black and gold fringe and passementerie. 

This combination of black and gold is very 
much in favor, especially for India crape. The 
Empress wears with her black suit an extremely 
elegant jacket ofcrépedeChine. Itis halfadjust- 
ed behind, and has a basque with long points at 
the sides and describing a short and half-point- 
ed basque in front. The elaborate trimming is 
composed of a row of deep white Valenciennes, 
half covered with a fall of black lace, surmount- 
ed by a black fringe with a gold heading, and 
above the whole is set black guipure with a tre- 
foil pattern wrought with gold; in all, four kinds 
of trimming. The effect is very rich. 

Exians pp Mansy, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. I. 8.—You have not sufficient material for a 
skirt, court train, and basque.—A ruche of black 
silk with an inner ruche of white, and below that 
black and white fringe, will trim your dress prettily. 

G. H. E.—Trim your foulard with bias ruffles of the 
same, with a puff at the top. 

E. A. 8.—Get solid lavender poplin to match the 
stripe in that you now have and make a casaque. 
Trim with fringe and bands of silk.—An illustration 
in Bazar No. 19 will show you a stylish black silk 


E1ta.—Cashmere robes must be made up according 
to the design of the border. They are awkward to 
make, but perhaps the wrapper patterns in Bazar No. 
19 will assist you.—Piqué suits have upper skirts or 
not, but are really best without. 

Lerry anp Epna.—Get a shaded suit of écru and 
brown foulard or pongee for Edna, and of gray for 
Letty. Make with flounced skirt, upper skirt, and 
paletot. 

M. R, 8.—The paletot should be trimmed to match 
the over-skirt.—The suit patterns in our present Sup- 
plement are just what you want.—Basques laid in 
box-pleats, and Garibaldis of pleats all turned one 
way, are new for lawn dresses. Make the neck heart- 
shaped and ruffled. 

Mars. C. L. W.—Gore your skirt again by the pattern 
in this Supplement, and make a short over-skirt and 
ruffles of your new material. Bands of the same, 
piped with silk, are the trimmings. Fiuting is not 
fashionable. . 

B. W. K.—With a black silk over-skirt, and black 
velvet bows down the front, your linen duck Gabrielle 
is very stylish for the house, or you might cut it slight- 
ly shorter and narrower in each breadth and drape it 
as a casaque over a black silk skirt.—Your alpaca ruf- 
fies are stylish. Make a half-long casaque trimmed 
with ruffles to wear with it.—The Spencer capes are 
somewhat worn.—Send your gray suit to a scourer.— 
Make black alpaca over-skirt by pattern in Bazar No. 
7, Vol. IIL, and trim it with a pleated ruffle. 

M. J. F.—In answer to your question as to which is 
the most desirable months to be married in, we would 
suggest June and October, which Mr. Beecher declares 
to be the perfect months of the year. May has been 
declared unlucky by tradition. We think, however, 
that the choice of the month is usually decided by 
personal convenience and not by abstract theory. 

Kirrine.—Sardines are certainly a palatable article 
of diet, and not particularly unwholesome if eaten 
with discretion. We should not recommend them 
for midnight suppers any more than fried oysters. 

Maxevenitse.—Depilatories are dangerous. We 
know of no safe practice for the removal of super- 
finous hair but the patient plucking of it out by the 
roots; and as it speedily grows again and presents a 
blue-black appearance, this is hardly to be commend- 
ed. You had better be satisfied with nature's ar- 
rangement, and remember that capricious growths 
of the hair on the brow are generally considered a 
mark of beauty by fastidious connoisseurs, 

Ne.irz Brown.—Messrs. Harper & Brothers have 
published a Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion, 
in 2 volumes, price $12; and Professor Draper's His- 
tory of the American Civil War, in 3 volumes, $3 50 
per volume.—If your friends assure you that they 
have enjoyed their visit at your house, it is right 
and natural that you should express your gratifica- 
tion thereat in the most cordial and simplest language 
that you can use. Hormulas in such cases ought to be 
unnecessary. 

Oxp Farmnp and Reapver.—We know nothing of the 
charlatanry concerning which you ask, but advise you 
to let such devices alone, as you value your health and 
self-respect. 

Inqurrrer.—The Bazar does not attempt to induct 
its readers into the science of handkerchief or any 
other kind of flirtation. 

8. J. J.—The Plebiscitum of the Emperor is a project 
for restoring constitutional government under certain 
restrictions to France. We have not space for an 
analysis or discussion of the measure. The ancient 
plebiscitum was a law or ordinance made by the 
Roman plebeians, on the requisition ofa tribune, with- 
out the concurrence of the patricians. 

JosrPHtne M.—We have repeatedly said that we re- 
ceive and examine all contributions sent tous. Their 
acceptance depends entirely on their availability for 
our use, 

Arruiiorep Srrancer.—Kilt suitsand frocks of piqué, 
white linen duck, or gray and buff linen, are appropri- 
ate for your boys two and three years old. Find pat- 
terns of suits and frocks in Bazar Nos. 52, Vol. II., and 
16, Vol. I1I.—Tartan plaids are too warm for summer. 
—Gray and black are not too sombre for summer wear. 
At present one scarcely sees any other color on the 
streets.—Certainly you can wear a black silk over- 
skirt, and will find it very convenient with white and 
colored dresses.—An over-skirt pattern is in Bazar 
No. 7, Vol. III, and another will be found in this Sup- 
plement. 

Sumuer.—Thin light foulards and silk pongees are 
cooler than grenadine over silk, and make stylish 
suits with the over dress of lighter shade than the 
skirt. Black grenadine must be made over black 
silk, consequently it is a warm suit. 

H. O. C.—Get a traveling dress of gray pongee for 
your trip to Niagara.—Register your name as soon as 
you arrive at the hotel. Of course there are hotels at 
Niagara and Saratoga. 

Gerti1zr.—Get white organdy or tulle rather than a 
tarlatan wedding dress. A train of sixty inches will 
suit you. The veil should be tulle. Grenadine is not 
appropriate. $10 or $12 will buy a veil without flow- 
ers. See answer above on this subject.—Use a white 
China crape sash. 

Sprvearns.—Get twenty yards of grisaille silk—hair 
stripes of white and black—for a suit.—A black cash- 
mere paletot, a gros grain casaque trimmed with pas- 
sementerie and fringe, or a llama lace sacque, are all 
suitable outdoor garments with your black silks.—If 
you have bouffant over-skirts and flowing sleeves you 

will not require an extra wrap in the street.—A white 
corduroy sacque will be pretty for your little boy. 
Make his Gabrielles high in the neck.—To wash 
lace a subscriber advises that it should be dipped 
and squeezed several times, then covered with tissue- 
paper and pressed with a warm iron.—Use Valenci- 
ennes lace or white crimped fringe for trimming your 
biue silk.—Ten yards of silk will scarcely make you a 
trained dress. —A married lady's visiting-cards usual- 
ly bear her husband's name—as Mrs. John Smith. 

Soruronta S.—Make your spring silk by pattern in 
this Supplement and trim with ruffles.—Certainly a 
heart-shaped waist and Marie Antoinette sleeves are 
suitable for a girl of sixteen.—Constant mingling in 
society will gradually overcome your propensity to 
blush. 








Sxyuriix.—The custom of eating and giving eggs on 


‘Easter hag its origin in the ancient usage, when they 


were among the articles of food prohibited during 
Lent, of breaking the Lenten fast with eggs blessed 
for the purpose, and stained red in memory of the cru- 
cifixion, which were held to purify the body, and to 
symbolize the resurrection, as containing the elements 
of future life. They were regarded as a religious tro- 
phy, indicating that the days of mortification and ab- 
stinence were over, and that the time of festivity had 
arrived. From this usage grew many quaint customs, 
which still prevail. In some parts of England eggs 
are given bearing the name and birth-date of the do- 
nor and recipient, and these eggs are treasured up for 
years and serve as family records, The Persians and 
Egyptians regarded the egg as a symbol of the uni- 
verse, the work of the Supreme Divinity. It was said 
in olden times that he who did not wear something 
new on Easter would have no luck thronzhont the 
year; wherefore, doubtless, our dames never fail to 
don their new bonnets at this season. 

Mavp M‘C.—Make your tarlatan dress with very 
slight train, if any, and trim with pleated flounces 
of the same, headed by very thick ruches. — Wear 
natural flowers in your hair. 

Crazy.—Read answer in last paper to “ Jennie."— 
Make a white Victoria lawn suit with paletot, upper 
skirt, and short skirt trimmed with flat pleatings, 
headed by Hamburg insertion.—Friz your front hair 
and wear a chatelaine braid behind. 

Mrs. M. H. B.—As you are stout, you should make 
your black gros grain suit with a single skirt, trimmed 
with a cluster of five or six overlapping folds of the 
same piped at the top with satin. The over dress isa 
habit or casaque trimmed with passementerie and 
fringe. — For your second suit get gray or dust-col- 
ored pongee, and trim with black velvet and flat 
pleatings of the gores. 

Country Gre..—Cut your basque with short point- 
ed front, sloping nearly to the belt on the hips, and 
long and square behind. Head the fringe with a vine 
of passementerie. Wear it with a belt or without, as 
is most becoming to you. Put scarcely perceptible 
fulluess in the front of your lawn dress skirts, goring 
them like thick materials. Make the sleeves sabot 
shape—that is, a large coat-sleeve gathered to a band 
loose enough to slip the hand through, and ruffled 
over the hand.— Your fawn-colored suit will look best 
trimmed with silk of a darkershade. Full pattern for 
it will be found in this Supplement. 

A New Sussoriser.—Instead of lace, use satin bands 
and white crimped fringe on your Irish poplin.—Your 
idea about the white pina dress is good—Get a black 
silk suit and a grisaille silk, or an écru grenadine for 
a house dress. Gather directions for making them 
from New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. IIL, 
and of the present Number. 

Luota.—A new pattern for an elderly lady's man- 
tle will be given in our next Supplement. We ad- 
vise you to wait for it.—The “Old Bachelor” is not 
@ woman. 

Vassar.—French gathers on dress skirts are made 
by taking a short stitch underneath and a long one on 
top, alternating them. Use sewing silk doubled, and 
put three rows of stitches a short distance apart, then 
draw all evenly.—Place narrow perpendicular strips 
of your piqué at intervals of two inches, and lay black 
velvet ribbon beneath.—Trim your silk with pleatings 
of the same, bound and headed by gatin of a darker 
shade. Put white Valenciennes lace around the neck 
and wrists.—Black grenadine should never be worn 
over white, but over black'silk always. 

Apa.—You will find a basque pattern in this Sup- 
plement.—Trim your garnet poplin with black lace 
over white 

Luoy.—Fi orning dresses in June get short suits 
of Victoria lawn, or piqué, as you dislike wrappers.— 
For traveling get a gray wash poplin suit, or one of 
the gray fabrics spoken of in our fashion articles.— 
You will have outside garments for your suits, and will 
not need a wrap, except a woolen shawl or plaid cir- 
cular for traveling.—Retaimwyour blue silk for a house 
dress, as blue is not much worn in the streets. Re- 
trim it with pleatings of white Swiss muslin.—A black 
silk suit, or a gray, for the street, and a pearl-colored 
trained silk for evening, are the best selections for a 
bride.—Cut your dresses heart-shaped rather than 
square, and wear lace ruffs with them, and inside 
pleats of tulle.—We always advise muslin or tulle 
for a low-priced wedding dress in preference to a 
cheap silk.—Make a trained petticoat by pattern of 
trained dress skirt, or else gore the top only and fin- 
ish with a Spanish flounce three-quarters of a yard 
deep, the edge in tucks or ruffled. 

‘*Wovu.p-sz-Striisu.”—The fashionable over-skirts, 
long in front and back, and short at the sides, have a 
sloped front width, one side gore, and either two or 
three fall back widths. They are cut nearly as long 
as the under-skirt, and are almost straight around, 
sloping a little longer behind. Two deep pleats are 
then caught up in the second side seams very high on 
the hips. . 

Mary E.—A Japanese silk of dark gray, trimmed 
with ruffles widely bound with black silk, will be suit- 
able for very light mourning.—Wear chemisettes of 
folded tulle or organdy, with a frill in box-pleats. 

Aenes.—You must be content with the forehead na- 
ture has given you. We donot believe shaving it will 
improve it. Wear short frizzed curls above it. 


AWAY WITH COSMETICS! 


ABANDON all washes, emulsions, and lotions for 
the complexion. They are always either useless 
or dangerous. Remove the cause of spots, pim- 
ples, morphew, and other external disfigurements 
of an eruptive type, by removing the inward cause 
with a few doses of Stafford’s [ron and Sulphur 
Powders, which at once tone the stomach and 
disinfect the vital fluid. They are the finest 
combination of an invigorant and an antiseptic 
that the world has ever known. 

Sold by all Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Haty & Rucksg , 218 
Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


* 


Beware of Tooth Poisons vended under the name 
of Dentifrices. Adopt and adhere to the only prepa- 
ration that really preserves the teeth and hardens the 
gums—fragrant Sozopont. Its effects on decaying 
teeth are marvelous.—[Com.] 











Ar Gop Prrozs, the largest assortment in the city 


of Boots and Shoes for ladies, gentlemen, and children, 
at E. A. Brooxs’s. This is the —— honse in the 
etropolitan Ho- 


city. No. 575 Broadwa; site the 
Botted shoes half price.—{Com.] 


tel. Great reduction. 
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Copyine WueEL.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co ying Whee! patterns may be transferred. 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting as of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


AR TRE ELON ESE OTE LTTE RET 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


PIMELES ON THE FACE. — For Come- 
dones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions, 
-_ a vine oe Denaneetions = the Face, use Perr "8 

medone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 49 Bo 4 
WY. Sold by all Droggists. tse 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
yes by Dz. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 

y Druggists every where. 


SMITH’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 


FOR THE 


Services of Chapels and Lodges, as 
well as for Home Recreation. 


A Thorough Comparison Invited. 


Never to rest satisfied with mediocre 
has been the motto of this house. And with 
every year’s experience they expect not only to 
maintain their present position, but to produce 
instruments of greater and more varied power, 
thus anticipating the increasing demands of the 
most cultivated taste. 


Instruments with Pedal-Bass and 
Double Manuals, for Organ 
Students. 


Also, a variety of 


ELEGANT PARLOR INSTRUMENTS, 


An Illustrated Circular, containing full descriptions 
and prices, will be sent postpaid, on application. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 


offer 

THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND SELECT ASSORT- 
MENT IN THE CITY 
of 
LADIES' AND GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
and will continue to receive, 
BY EACH AND EVERY STEAMER, 
. the 
LATEST PARIS AND LONDON NOVELTIES. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., NINTH & TENTH 
STREETS. 








and TAN, 














ARPETS, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.,, 
Broapway, OoRNER 19TH STREET. 
lish Tapestry Brussels, at $1 25 per yard. 
rame — Body Brussels, at $2 per. yard and 


upward. 
French Moquettes and Axminsters, $3 50 to $5 per 


ard. 
English Royal Wiltons, from $3 to $3 75 per yard. 
Imperial Three-plys, English and American Ingrains, 
Venetians for Halls. Stairs, &c., &. 
English and American Oilcloths, Fresh Canton 
Mattings, in Fancy Red°Checked and White, 
at very low prices. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Curtain Materials and Furniture Coverings of every 
description, Lace and Nottingham Curtains, 
French Drop Curtains and Lace Bed Spreads, 
Tapestry and Embroidered Table and Pi- 
ano Covers, Window Hollands, Shades, 
Cornices, Brackets, &c., &c. 

N. B.—Cabdinet Makers and Upholsterers’ attention {s 
“called to the above stock, offering great inducements. 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 


En 
6- 





aT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 
ORIENTAL MOTH POWDER 


Preserves Carpets and all woolen goods from moths 
or other insects. Can also be used as a sachet per- 
fume. Sample package sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cts. C. B. we WORTH & SON, Rochester, N. Y. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS:.. 


Werxty Butierin.— ‘Four Seasons,” by J. M. 
Hart. For sale tm all Art Stores throughout the world. 


ODEL ba nar 5 I~ Da ping 9 agg 
Descripti ulars ns, Views, &c., 8¢ 
free. Address xo. J. Couzy, ‘Architect, Waterbury, Vt. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP has a 
novel and very delightful perfume, and is in ev- 
ery respect superior for TOILET USE. 

Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles, 


Joussoy, 





BURNS, & CO. 
have just opened, 
AT RETAIL, 
Three Cases of 
FRENCH ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 
imported expressly for our retail trade. 


Also, 
an immense assortment of 
ROUND HATS, 
in White Chip, Leghorn, English Milan, and Fancy 
Braids, of the very latest shapes. 


An elegant stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
containing the latest Parisian Designs. 








JET AND PEARL MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
JET SETS, and HAIR PINS, 
in great variety. 


SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
in all the latest styles, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Special attention is directed to the 
RIBBON DEPARTMENT, 
which contains a splendid stock of 
ADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
SASHES AND SASH RIBBONS, &c., 
just received per late steamers. 








We are constantly adding the Largest NOVELTIES and 
pEsiens to our 
, LACE AND EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT, 
and would call attention to our stock of 
LAMA LACE SHAWLS. 


A large stock, in every shade and color, in 
SILK VELVETS, SILKS, AND SATINS, SUITABLE 
FOR DRESS-TRIMMING PURPOSES, 
which we 
CUT ON BIAS, 
in quantities to suit our customers. 


OUR DRESS-TRIMMING DEPARTMENT 
is now replete with the 
LATEST NOVELTIES AND DESIGNS. 


A VERY — STOCK 
oO: 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS. 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
BERLIN WOOLS, 
NOTIONS, 
FANCY GOODS, 
Coy 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


A very fine assortment of 
: LACE CURTAINS. 


ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 


No. 86 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
CORNER UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
UNION SQUARE. 


& CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 





Coy 











[ao 








DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “B" FOR $100. 

2 Flannel Bands..............++ @ $0 6234 ..$1 25 
2 Barrow Coats. 00.... 400 
2 Flannel Skirts.. 3 00.... 6 00 
3 Cambric “ 1%5.... 5 
en be 225.... 6% 

6 Linen Shirts..... 125.... 750 
6 Night Dresses................ @ 250....15 00 
© i icdidcccstedescssscecscs ---@ 300....18 00 
3 ee PMEsccccbiccsssccsed @ 500....10 00 
Faia MaeeRK dace Heedaciveencesascenss 10 00 
rrr 6 50 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks.. @ 62%.. 375 
1 Embr'd Merino Shawl........... oneueene 6 00 
$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 251 Grand St. 





AT JACKSON'S, 
No. 729 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Waverley Place. 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
BARGAINS FROM AUCTION. 

Bombazines, Gold-Medal Iron-Frame Grenadines 
and Canvas-Mesh Grenadines in all widths, Parisi- 
ennes, Tamise Cloth, Creton Cloth, Crepe Cloth, 6-4 
Delaines, Challies, Cashmeres, Henrietta Cloth, Byzan- 
tine Cloth, Rich Black Gros-Grain Silks from $1 25 per 

ard, Handgome Japanese Silks at $1, Alpacas (Buffa- 
o Brand), Pure Mohair (Beaver Brand). 

A Full Line of TRAVELING MATERIALS at Low 
Prices; Parasols, Veils, Embroideries, &c. 

N. ETS AND SUITS, Ready Made and 
to Order at short notice. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES MoCALL, 

643 Broadway, New York. 


FINE ALPACA. 


—) N 














MARK. 
GREAT OFFER!! 


sold by the yard. 





1_ Broadway, N. Y., will 


HORACE WATERS, 48 
ED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 


dispose of ONE HUND 


bring, what it will cost; 
Company farnish at from 


w. 


One Million Acres of Choice lowa Lands 


) oe SALE, at $3 per acre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Iowa Railroad Land Co, 
Railroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers, 
Send for our free Pamphlet. It gives prices, terms, location; tells who should come West, what they should 
ives plans and elevations of 18 different Fy er of ready-made houses, which the 

to $4000, ready to set up. Maps sent if 


W. WALKER, Vice-President, 


esired. Address 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER 
oF 


FINE RIBBONS, 
Would particular = FANCY SASHES, 


ly call the attention 
of those doing a first- LADIES’ TIES, 
BOWS, 


these goods, the importation of which we make 


A SPECIALTY. 


REAL 


ROMAN 


SASHES and SCARFS. 


Messrs. NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


Successors to 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
Announce the opening of their New Salesrooms at 
686 BROADWAY, near Great Jones St., 
with entirely New and Elegant Patterns of 


CHINA, GLASS, GAS FIXTURES, CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, and FINE PLATED GOODS. 


They also offer the balance of the stock of their pre- 
decessors at prices below any similar goods in the 
market. 


ARREN WARD & CO., 
Nos. 75 and 77 SPRING ST., corner Crosby. 
Established 1: 
Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest styles 


0! 
BEDROOM, a AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, &c., &c. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 

XN AND IS 

\\ CHEAPER & BETTER 

THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
EMEDY FOR PIMPLES. 


To all who desire it the undersigned will mail (free), 
on receipt of 6c. stamp, the recipe and directions 
for preparing and using a Genuine Vegetable Balm that 
will immediately remove Pimples, Freckles, Blotches, 
Tan, Black- We and all eruptions and impurities of 
the skin, leaving the same clear, with a healthy glow. 

He will also send (free) instructions for producing a 
growth of hair on a bald head or smooth face. 

The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- 
dressing F. W. TRUER, Chemist, 

113 Broadway, New York. 


OOSEY’S FIFTY-CENT OPERAS for 
the piano-forte, solo, complete, with overture, &c., 
48 to 80 pages, fifty cents each :—Der Freischutz, Figa- 
ro, William Tell, Grand —— Crown Dia- 
monds, Masanielo, Domino Noir, Fidelio, Sonnambula, 
Don Pasquale, Lucrezia, Martha, Zampa, Robert le Di- 
able, Don Juan, Barber of Seville, Crispino, Ballo in 
Maschera, Trovatore, Traviata, &c. To be had of all 
music and book sellers. Catalogues free. 
BOOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., N. Y. 
Removed from 644 Broadway. 


GENTS WANTED. 


We wish an Agent in every town to sell a new book 
wanted in every family, and recommended by the 
leading —— of the country. One Agent lately re- 
ports 34 ordersin aday. One lady says: ‘‘I have sold 
100 copies in the last three weeke, and attended to m 
own house work.” We received an order this wee 
from a Lady Agent for 775 copies. There is money in 
this book. Send for private circular. 

W. J. HOLLAND & CO. 

Springfield, Mass. : 


STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. — A large 
Stee, Ledger size, illustrated. Devoted 
to Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine Fun, Non- 
sense (of a sensible kind), and to the exposure of 
Swindling, Humbugs, &c. ew 75 cents a year, and 
&@ superb engraving, Dt ine,” 136 by 2 feet, 
atis. 30,000 circulation. Money refunded to all who 
ask it. It is wide-awake, fearless, truthful. a7 it 
75 cts. a year. Specimens FREE. 
dress “ BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


class country trade to 


Just received 
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ADIES’ GEM. —A combination of 
_Scissors Sharpener, Ripper, and Button- Hole 
Cutter, and also convenient as a Pencil Sharpener and 
Nail Cleaner. Suitable for the Work-Basket, Porte- 


monnaie, or Vest Pocket. 


Price 25 cents, sent by return mail. Package of 3¢ 
dozen for $1 00. JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., 
Chicago, Il. 





EW BOOK.—Agents sell 100 per week. 
Price $5. Address L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Ct. 


$2 5 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 











The New Books of the Spring, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aw” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Gzorer Hesexter. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kenneru R. H. Macxenziz, F.S.A., 
FA.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. as 


MEMOIR OF THE Rev. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Warersvry, D.D. With Portraits of Dr. Scud- 
der and Wife. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. A Novel. 
By Jutia_Gopparp, Author of “Joyce Dorm ers 
Story,” “The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Otp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. a 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvue. Smixzs, Au- 
thor of ‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘ Histo 
of the ye oes 8 &c. A Revised and Enlarge 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel. By Ametia B. Ep- 
warps, Author of ‘“‘Barbara’s History,” ‘Half a 
Million of Money," ‘‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Dravesz, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and mae in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. III. just 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. 
Gentleman,” &c. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
anp ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Curtoox, D.D., and James Strona, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 
= in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 

me Thousand Pages each. Vols. L, II., and III, 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
eo Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
ith Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 


olo; 
Mic ian, an 
vey. ith Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 


songs France 
tad, taly, E Bel ia, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
an 


rol, Russ mmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemsroxe Fereimes. 


Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxe Ferrivgr. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
i. Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 


. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


‘HE ANDES AND THE AMAZON;; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By Jams Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Wittram Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDI’§ NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gar- 
IBALDI. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


He Kate NN 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
May FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 

CHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES, The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides, Ons Maonwve Witnout Money. 
For further particulars, address 

H LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


BS PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 
Book. Send stamp for circulars. 
J. B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


$2 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8S, M. Srenozr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


L. OSBORNE’S Home School, Auburn, 
e N.Y. Write and inquire. 


























HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Hanrprr’s WEEKty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, ‘ren 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harper's Weexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrer’s Werxty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story ‘‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxtr Cottins, 
the Author of ‘The Woman in White,” ** No Name," 
eB ale,” and “‘7’he Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Wrrkty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 














The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PeR’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Huening Post. 


Harner’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. a a 
— arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journa. 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 

In the Number for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “‘ Cord and Creese," “‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustratione. 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. O0b- 
serv 


er. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazi 
arpers magazine, 

The May Number completes the Fortieth Vol. of Har- 
PEer’s Magazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical eae a eg of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will etill continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ABRPER’S MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

‘The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Magazine, Oue Year......$4 00 

Harver’s Weexiy, One Year...... 4 00 

Harrver’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's WEGKLY, and Harprnr’s 

Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazinx 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macaztne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Broruers is prefer- 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApvERtisING IN Harrrr’s PERIODICAL. 
Harper’s Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha 's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line each insertion. 


caress JiAKkPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLA. 
A maw lately placarded 
the following announce- 


ment: 

“Extensive sale of live 
stock, comprising not less 
than one hundred and forty 
thousand h and an un- 
lmited right of pasturage.” 

It turned 


was in the bee line, and 
had several hives of them 
to dispose of. 
—p—— 
THE PROGRESS OF 
OPINION. 

A sea-captain tells the 
following anecdote about 
a shipmate who accom- 
panied him on one of his 
“a whaling voyages: 

Stiles wasa simple-heart- 
ed, transparent young fel- 
low, and when they sailed 

been “paying atten- 
tion” for some time to a 
young lady, who, he had 
on 


reason to jar f did not 
fully reciprocate his ardent 
ee = = events, ao 
parting on her part was no! 
60 affectionate as he could 
wish, and he was impress- 
ed with the belief tuat she 
only ~ him as a stand- 
by in default of a better 


fer. 

“T don't believe,” Stiles 
would say, with a despond- 
ent shake of his head—‘“I 
don't believe Ann Jones "Il 
have me, any how.” 

When they had been out . 
a few months, and had met 
with fair success, Stiles’s 
tone was modified. The 
burden of his monologue 
changed to— 

“Well, I don'no but what 
Ann Jones ’ll have me, aft- 
er all.” 

With a thousand barrels 
of oil under hatches, he be- 
came still more hopeful. 

“Chance is pretty good 
for Aun Jones,” he would 
say; “pretty good now.” 

At filteen hundred bar- 
rels, he had assumed a self- 
satisfied manner, and so- 
liloquized: 

“*T guess there’s no dan- 
er but what Aun Jones3’ll 
ave me now.” 

At two thousand barrels: 

“Aun Jones ‘Il be glad 
enough to get me now, I 

now.” 

When they cut up the last 
whale that was to fill the 
vessel’s hold, and squared 
away for home, Stiles threw 
his hat in the air, with a 
wild Indian yellof triumph, 
exclaiming, 

“Tl be hanged if I'll 
have Ann Jones, any how.” 

_—_-on—_ 


New Ogtern ror Batn- 
nEss.—A poet, who is pre- 
maturely bald, excuses it 
in this ingenious and com- 
plimentary style: “ Bald- 
ness,” he says, ‘tis only a , 
proof of politeness paid to 
the beautiful sex. Is it 
not the duty of a gentle- 
man always to uncover 
his head in the presence 
of ladies?” 

Why is it impossible for 
a person who lisps to be- 
lieve in the existence of 
young ladies ?—Because he 
takes every missfura myth, 

<> ne 

A handsome young shoe- 
maker having been sound- 
ly rated by an enraged 
pare for presuming to kiss 

is daughter, who had gone 
to his shop to be measured 
for a pair of boots, excused 
himself by saying that he 
thought it a fitting oppor- 
tunity, and he had there- 
fore embraced it. 





> - 

If you ever find a stingy 
Quaker, make up to him; 
you will find him a close 
Friend. 

iiiaipilipesiasatiiss 


Very uke a * Wiate”— 
The mark of Cane on a 
boy's back. 

—_—_—p>—— 

Cause or WEAKNESS.—A 
milkman accounted for the 
weakness of his milk by 
saying that the cows got 
caught in the rain. 

——~——— 

EMBARRASSING TO THE 
Otp Un. —A friend was 
coming to New York from 
Boston, and just opposite 
to him sat a lady and her 
child, the iatter a beautifal 
little girl, with wonderful- 
ly bright eyes and a sweet, 
winsome face—the very 
pore, in miniature, of 

ermother. She attracted 
much attention, and won 
many smiles and tender 
glances as she moved about 
the seat. Au elderly gentle- 
man looked into the witch- 
ing thing’s eyes, and was 
fascinated at once. Stoop- 
ing, he lovingly patted her 
cheek, and asked: ‘* Won't 

you give me a kiss, pretty 
one? I like to kiss little 
girls.” She looked at him 
very archly for an instant, 
and then propounded the 
rather embarrassing ques- 
tion, ‘Wouldn't you rath- 
er kiss mamma?” 

Ret Sas 


One of the reigning belles 
of New York was heard to 
remark that she did not 
think it compensated one 
to go to parties and be-in- 
troduced to a lot of small 
boys who should be accom- 
panied by their nurses, as 
they did not know how to 
behave at the supper-table. 


mi! 


—— 
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* Parlyvoo Ongly, Mossoo?” 
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SIMPLICITY, AND NO JOKE. ae RS . dear? 


Lapy. “Ah! Captain, I’m delighted to see you! What a Stranger you are! Where have you been? Why, we haven’t seen you for Three Days?” 
Master Cuarugs. “Oh, Ma! how can you Tell such a Fib? 


Didn’t you say yesterday t 
much to Dinner?” [LV 


hat you're Tired of him, and wished-Papa wouldn’t Bring him Home so plied the intelligent juve- 
’.B.—There was no Dessert for Master Charles on that occasion. ~ nile. 


OLD SAWS WITH NEW 
HANDLES. 


A bird in the hand— 
should be held carefully, 
or it may injure itself ia 
its struggles. 

A cat may look—the pic- 
ture ofinnocence; but don’t 
leave it alone with the ca- 


nary. 

“The cobbler’s wife is—in 
the habit of describing her 
husband as a’ shoemaker. 

A nod is as good as—a 
bid with most auctioneers. 


pee Ne Bes aa 

To Cure a BacHEtor’s 
Aocurs—Carry to the pa- 
tient eleven yards of silk 
with a lady in it. 


—_—_—_~.> 

An Indiana paper reports 
that a young lady in that 

tate was recently licensed 
to marry two gentlemen, 
and adds that she made 
only one happy. The pa- 
per does not state which 
one that was, but it must 
have been the one she did 
not marry. 

per aver>*ee Coe 

Tue Prrrection or Po- 
LITENESS—Offering a stand- 
ing joke a seat. 

iti.) * 

Sir Charles Lyell, when 
in the United States, re- 
ceived the following advice 
from a friend : 

‘““When you are racing 
with an opposition steam- 
boat or chasing her, and the 
other passengers are cheer- 
ing the captain, who is sit- 
ting on the safety-valve to 
keep it down with his 
weight, go as far as you can 
from the engine, and lose 
no time, especially if you 
hear the captain exclaim, 
‘Fire up, boys! put on the 
rosin!’ Should a servant 
call out, ‘ Those gentlemen 
who have not paid their 
passage will please go to 
the ladies’ cabin!’ obey the 
summons without a mo- 
ment’s delay, for then an 
explosion may be appre- 
hended.” 

“Why to the ladies’ cab- 
in ?” said he. 

“Because it is the end 
of the boat, and they are 
getting anxious for the per- 
* A sonal security of those who 
? 

/ 


me 
|] 
Ht 





— ; have not yet paid their dol- 
ar lars, being, of course, in- 
different about the rest. 

_ Therefore never pay in ad- 

* vance; for, should you fall 
overboard during the race, 
and the watch cries out to 
the captain, ‘A passenger 

y overboard!’ he will ask, 

/, ‘Has he paid his passage ?” 

// and if he receives an an- 

/ swer in the affirmative he 

// fy 

/ 





will call out, ‘Go ahead!’ 
pee Ae 

Mrs. Partington hearin 
of a pedestrian’s ‘grea! 
feat,” wondered if they 
troubled him in walking. 

i 2 an 

A wag pronounces mor- 
phine “ the greatest of mod- 
ern composers.” 

—_e————— 

An illiterate correspond- 
ent, who is given to sport- 
ing, wants to know when 
the “ Anglo-Saxon race," 
so much talked about, is to 
\ : come off. 

\ \ \ —»>— 
\ \ \ \ A school-teacher recent- 
ly asked a boy, ‘‘ Which is 





IN PURSUIT OF A TITLE.—Scene at A FRENCH PUBLISHER’S. the bog dignitary of the 


“Yes, Sare.” 
Oh !—I see you are publishing an Annual of.the French ‘ Vodlesse.’” 
“Well, my Name is—ah—is Robinson, in Point of Fact; but I have some 
Aristocracy, and I sheuld like to Trace—” 
‘Yes, Sare. I ondairstand. If you shall veesh to Soobscribe to my Annual 
please about yourself and your distinguished French Extraction.” 


Chure 
After looking up and 


Reason to Believe that on my Mother’s Side I am distantly connected with the French down, north, east, south, 


and west, the boy innocent- 


1—Thirty-six Franc by Year—you shall Write in eet any Mortal Sing in ze Vorld you y a “The weather- 


—_—¥_a—_—_ 

A sailor, passing through 
a grave-yard, saw on one 
of the tombstones, ‘I still 
live.” This was too much 
for Jack, who, shifting his 
quid, ejaculated: 

‘Well, I've heard say 
there are cases in which a 
man may lie, but if I was 
dead I’d own it.” 

pace ~ aaa 


Tonerut Lyre—The mu- 
sic-teacher who broke his 
engagement. 

ao 

A prosy lay member of 
the burch rose in meeting 
it and said: : 

| “My friends, the devil 
Sie NN E j WAN and I have been fighting 
for more than twenty min- 
utes. He told me not to 
speak to-night, but I de- 
termined that Iwould. He 
even whispered that spoke 
too often, and that nobod: 
wanted to hear me; but 
was not to be put down 
that way; and, now that I 
have gained the victory, I 
must tell you all that Ihave 
in my heart.” Then follow- 
ed a tedious harangue. 

Coming out of the ses- 
sion-room, the good pastor 
inclined his head so that 
his mouth approached the 
ear of the brilliant mem- 
ber, and whispered : 

“Brother, think the 
devil, was right.” 


pL Es 
- A lady said to her sister, 
“J wonder, my dear, you 
have never made a match; 
I think you want the brim- 
stone.” A 

-To which she replied, 
‘No, not the brimstone— 
only the spark.” 


——.— 
“What is pride, my 


“Walking with a cane 
when you ain’t lame,” re- 





